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ATERIAL AID 


Here is a limited amount of material aid. Even the great amount of goods contributed by 


Baptists is relatively small compared with t!:e tremendous needs in Europe and Asia. 


You are asked to cooperate now in this good work. Please send at once used clothing, 
shoes, layettes, bedding, linens, powdered milk, canned meat and fish, to one of the fol- 
lowing Church World Service Centers: New Windsor, Maryland; Modesto, California; 
236 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass.; 101 Pine Street, Dayton 2, Ohio; 108 Gold Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; 2247 East Marginal Way, Seattle 4, Washington; 7110 Compton 
Avenue, Los Angeles 1, California; 1735 Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


ER 
are taken from all 

occasionally advertisements. 
pgars ond occasionally advertisements 


1. Where were over 1,000 bap- 
tized before December, 1945? 

2. Who said, “Only 
men can change the world”? 

3. How many Northern Bap- 
tist ministers served as chap- 
lains? 
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4. Who was assassinated on 
the streets of Shanghai? 

5. Who is a native of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil? 






6. What was a. at San 
Francisco a year 

7. What church scala the 
1,000 mark in membership? 

8. What comes on the first 
Friday in May? 

9. ere are 5,000,000 chil- 
dren badly underfed? 
oy ne a 
Tenn 0h coll te agen on hrowgh 
scribers. 

















10. What had a high standing 
as a h etches he et 

11. o died on Easter Sun- 
day in Tokyo? 

12. What deserves to be read 
in e church? 

18. How many bilingual pas- 
tors are under appointment? 

14. Who is a wood carver of 
no mean ability? 

15. Who have a dark complex- 
ion with straight black hair? 

16. Who died in a Japanese 
internment camp? 

17. Who will be recorded in 
history as the savior of Russia? 

18. Who is Stephen Lombard? 


Rules for 1946-1947 


R correct answers to every question 
(180 ) in all issues, Septem 
dmary an "spears sebecipaea to 

on 
MISSIONS will be awarded. 
Answers should be k: at home until June 




















the question. 
two or more in a Vi fy 
| $— 4 one set should be manta 
y+ tere emg i be awarded. 
All answers must be mailed by 
July 15, 1947 to receive credit 







The Front Cover 


The front cover is a reproduction of 
the poster painted by Douglass Crock- 
well for American Relief for Holland 
in its appeal for funds, used clothing, 
and volunteers for relief in Holland. It 
was awarded the gold medal of the Art 
Director’s Club of New York City as 
the best poster of the year. 
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In Need of a Change 


Cartoon NumsBer 133 py Cuarves A. WELLS 





We must have 
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change a 
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URING the lifetime of our generation and particularly dur- 

ing the past few years, a thousand changes have come to 
our world. There have been changes in laws, in geographical 
frontiers, in rulers and governments, in human values, and in 
moral standards. Not one of these changes has made a better 
world. How tragic that men seem to avoid the one and only 
change that will really produce a better world. 

What is needed is a change of heart! 

If that could be experienced, all the remaining transformations 
that the modern world must make would not be so difficult. But 
the old systems of savage economic rivalry and global imperial- 
isms, even though they face the alternative of total destruction 
or transformation into a new society of cooperation and good 
will, continue to keep the world in mortal fear because men’s 
hearts will not yield. Selfishness, the lingering poison of racialism, 
the menace of resurgent nationalism, these will never be cured 
by diplomacy or economic theories or new political doctrines. 

Peace, justice, good will, happiness, prosperity, cannot come 
into our world unless men’s hearts are changed. This is today’s 
challenge to the Christian church and the Columbus meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches (see April issue pages 283-287) 
made that unmistakably clear—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 








WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


> Oscar E. Ansuvs is a chaplain in 
the U. S. Army whose service took 
him to Northern Norway. He is sta- 
tioned at Camp Kilmer, N. J. 

> Epwm A. Bett is the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board’s Special Representative in 
Europe. 

> Extmer A. Fripett is Foreign Sec- 
retary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. He returned from 
his extended survey tour of the Far 
East in July. 

> R. Dean Goopwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

> Lucia P. Hanson is the wife of 
Prof. Victor Hanson of the Univer- 
sity of Shanghai. 

> Exanore Hursvurt is the wife of 
Rev. Ward B. Hurlburt, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Jamaica, N. Y. 
> Revsen A. Otson is Secretary of 
the Northern California Baptist State 
Convention. 

> Hersert M. RanDAL.t is a mission- 
ary in Assam, in service since 1945. 
> Apa P. Srearns is Secretary of 
Literature and Publicity of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Mission Board. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


1 note that the following is the policy 
and neglect of Misstons. It emphasizes 
the fruits of the work of the spirit of 
Christ that comes to pass when a 
person is cleansed by the blood of 
Christ in true and: humble repentance 
of his sins; hardly ever does it give a 
place to the Bible and expositions of it 
that a Christ-centered magazine ought 
to do, pointing to Christ as the unique 
way of salvation. This is impossible 
because Misstons has a policy of com- 
promise which must endeavor to please 
all and offend none. Therefore it dis- 
obeys the command of the Word of 
God that says, “Be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers, for 
what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness? And what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? And 
what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? . . . Wherefore come out 
from among them and be ye separate, 
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cA nnouncing 


THE NINTH ANNUAL SERIES 
of 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 


is now training this young lady and others 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 
— Pastor’s Assistant 


— Director of Christian Education 

— Home or Foreign Missionary 

— Christian Social Service Worker 
15 Scholarships 
Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Student Aid Available 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 








saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing.”” You may be an unbe- 
liever yourself because you do not 
believe that Christ is uniquely the only 
means of redemption. But if you are a 
Christian, why don’t you obey the 


command of Christ and separate your- 
self from unbelievers in the Northern 
Baptist Convention, honor the Word 
and Christ in your magazine and tell of 
the work of the Spirit of Christ in re- 
deeming souls as well as the acts of 


CHARLES A. WELLS 


CONFERENCES 


On Christ and 
World Need 


Dramatically illus- 
trated presentations on 
unely themes by a 

ifted, experienced 

hristian journalist, 
whose work appears 
regularly in many news- 
papers across the coun- 
try. Forum discussions 
— school and club pro- 
grams. 

Great Days for 
Your Church and 
Community 


Write for further information. All engagements 


well in 
The 
CHARLES A. WELLS CONFERENCES 
ON CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


He draws as 
Speaks 
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BASKETBALL BATTLES and ALUMNI BANQUETS 


Every college one includes a gymnasium. Within its walls are — a thousand 
undreds of alumni banquets, and countless college frolics of all kinds. 


basketball battles, 


The Franklin College gymnasium, affectionately known as ““The Old Gym.” The benches in front intimate that the alumni 


isin Me 


are coming for a campus reunion and they want benches under the trees where they can sit and talk over old times. 


The Franklin College campus trees constitute its greatest beauty. The campus was originally a forest 
and more than 30 varieties of trees are to be found here. The ivy gives an added touch of beauty. 
If you love athletics as well as natural beauty and books, Franklin College offers a unique combi- 
nation. The fall semester opens September 9, 1946. 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and other Information 
Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEG 


FRANKLIN 
INDIANA 
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charity of “born again” Christians. 
Please publish this letter. Do you dare 
to? — Ree. Edwin S. Marston, West 
Rutland, Vt. 





Nore.—Missions has always as- 
sumed that its subscribers were 
Christians and not unbelievers, and 
hence that they believed, as does 
Missions, that “Christ is uniquely 
the only means of redemption.” 
Circulating among such a constitu- 
ency Missions naturally places 
greater emphasis on “the fruits of 
the work of the Spirit of Christ” 


and tries to interpret the mission- 





ary enterprise in all its global 
phases, purposes, and relationships. 
—Ep. 

We still believe Missions is doing a 
swell job.—Rev. J. W. Brougher, Jr., 
Glendale, Cal. 

S 


For about three years I received 
Missions at a camp for conscientious 
objectors. In my opinion it is one of the 
finest in the religious field. Its strength 
and vigor was reassuring at a time 
when it seemed that religion had sur- 
rendered to militarism. It was one of 
the very few publications that realized 


DO phd KNOW THAT . 





THE CHIN PEOPLE OF 
BURMA IN 1941 ASKED THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY PRESS AT 
RANGOON TO PRINT 2,000 HYMN BOOKS. 
THE WAR PREVENTED DISTRIBUTION. TWO CHIN TEACHERS 
TRAVELED 400 MILES TOSMUGGLE /OO COPIES PAST THE 
JAPANESE, HIDING THE BOOKS INTHEIR LONGYIS 

C SKIRTS) .NOW THE CHINS WANT 2,000 MORE. 

















= THE ( BAPTIST) UNIVERSITY OF 
SHANGHAI HAS MOVED BACK TO ITS CAMPUS 

WITH 50% MORE STUDENTS THAN IN 1937. DURING 
THE WAR IT CARRIED ON A PRECARIOUS EXISTENCE 
IN DOWNTOWN SHANGHAI AND KUNMING. 

RELIEF TRUCKS CARRIED STUDENTS AND BELONGINGS 


BACK TO THE CAMPUS. 
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that Americans and Christians in 
general are not all angels.—Glenn 
Mallizon, Earlham, Ind. 

SS 


I have been a pastor in the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
only seven months, having come here 
from the South. During these months 
[ have greatly enjoyed Misstons. It is 
the finest publication in the field of 
missions that I have been privileged to 
read.— Rev. J. Maurice Trimmer, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 














I have never written you before 
about my reaction to Missrons. So I 
take this opportunity to express my 
deep appreciation for its fearless spir- 
itual leadership. It has meant a great 
deal to me, especially during the war. 
Its refusal to compromise under any 
circumstances deepens my respect and 
confidence. Such leadership is essential 
to the church in these times of crisis. 
—Ietitia K. Mintz, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 
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at the " 
University of Redlands 
Write for information 














BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


The Baptist Divinity House has at 
its disposal the resources of the largest 
Protestant theological faculty in Amer- 
ica which enables it to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of individual students. 















Address inquiries to the Dean, Baptist 
Divinity House, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Hope ra | 
Whr- a 3° 
World... 


THE CLOSE of the World War 
is the beginning of a new 
era in the life of the world. 
It can be no less than the 
beginning of a new epoch in 
the life of our Societies. The 
freeing of lands where ‘we 
have long labored brings to 
us a responsibility and op- 
portunity for which we have 
been praying and planning. 


The Timeless Gospel 


For such a time as this we have the timeless truth that alone gives meaning to history and 
hope to humanity, the gospel of the eternal, righteous, and loving heavenly Father, given to 
us through Jesus Christ, our risen Lord in whom “dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily,” and through whom the Father is working redemptively to reconcile the world unto 


“ANNUITY GIFTS 


provide a substantial return to the donor for life. The older the donor, the larger the semi- 
annual checks received. Annuity Agreements may cover one or two people, with returns 
continuing as long as either of the two lives. Fully adequate reserve funds are maintained 
to insure payments to all annuitants. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES —A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE - Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN Baptist Foreicn Mission Soctety, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD « Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreicn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Acme Photo 


ABOVE: Airplane view of Copenhagen, capital of Denmark, showing the Christianborg Castle 


COPENHAGEN AWAITS THE SEVENTH BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS 


Accepting the generous and hos Sosy invitation of the Baptist Union of Denmark, the Execu- 


tive Committee of the Baptist World Alliance voted to hold the 7th Baptist World Congress in 
Copenhagen, July 29—August 3, 1947. 


BELOW: The Executive Committee of the Baptist World Alliance, {including half a dozen visitors} on the steps 
of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1946. In the front row stands President J. H. Rushbrooke 
and at his right, Secretary Walter O. Lewis 
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DIN Y Baptist fears that the Baptist World 
Alliance had become a wartime mori- 
bund institution unaware of its postwar 
responsibilities, were given decent burial 
by the decision of the Alliance Executive 
Committee at its meeting in Washington, D. C., 
May 29, 1946. Three strenuous sessions and 
attendance from two hemispheres, six countries, 
and eight Baptist unions or conventions, evi- 
denced its living international character. 

Of paramount significance was the decision to 
hold the 7th Baptist World Congress July 28- 
August 3, 1947 (next summer), in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The Baptists of Denmark sent a most 
cordial invitation. Adequate hotel accommoda- 
tions, ample food supplies, normal transporta- 
tion, and Denmark’s famous prewar hospitality, 
have already been restored. A representative 
Baptist attendance is expected, estimated at 
2,000 delegates from Europe and North Amer- 
ica, with smaller delegations from Asia, Africa, 
South America, New Zealand, and Australia. 

Similarly important was the appointment of a 
special committee to restudy the functions and 
responsibilities of the Alliance in the light of 
present world conditions, and its relationships: 
not only with its own constituent unions and 
conventions but also with the growing ecumeni- 
cal Christian movement whose Protestant ex- 
pression is the World Council of Churches. 

Likewise significant was the decision to send 
Secretary W. O. Lewis to Germany for an ex- 
tended fall and winter ministry among the thou- 
sands of refugees and displaced persons still con- 
fined in refugee camps. Among these people, 
abounding in misery, helplessness, and despair, 
are thousands of Baptists from vast areas in 
Eastern Europe absorbed into Soviet Russia. 
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Very Much Alive 


Furthermore, a momentous personnel prob- 
lem faces the Copenhagen Congress. President 
J. H. Rushbrooke, now in his 77th year, will 
retire there. A successor must also be found for 
Secretary W. O. Lewis, now in his 70th year. 
Never in Baptist history have two vacancies so 
important occurred simultaneously in the life of 
one organization. Where are the men to fill them? 

Moreover the Copenhagen Congress must 
consider world issues of exceptional urgency. 
The refusal of nations to yield their sovereignty 
is still an obstacle to enduring peace. World 
order is not yet a reality. Full religious freedom 
in vast areas is only a mirage. An international 
bill of rights is urgently needed. Not yet estab- 
lished by the United Nations are the “human 
rights and basic freedoms” that were so confi- 
dently expected when the United Nations 
Charter was adopted at San Francisco a year 
ago. (See Missions, June, 1945, page 307.) Fi- 
nally, there must come from Copenhagen a sum- 
mons to a world wide, sustained, simultaneous, 
cooperative effort in evangelism. In all of these 
Baptists are profoundly concerned. They need 
again to make clear where they stand. 

The world fellowship of Baptists has thus sur- 
vived the disintegrating upheaval of the war. 
It is indeed stronger than ever. Instead of being 
moribund, the Baptist World Alliance is very 
much alive and keenly aware of its postwar obli- 
gations. Most gratifying is an evident vigorous 
determination to maintain the global witness of 
Baptists, to emphasize anew their historic prin- 
ciples, and to cooperate with all followers of 
Christ, at a time in world history when all these 
are more than ever needed. By all preliminary 
indications the Copenhagen Congress will’ be 
the most significant that Baptists ever held. 








The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Both cartoons on this page by courtesy of The Washington Post 


A Tidal Wave of Famine and Disease 
Threatens 500,000,000 People 


EPORTS of famine conditions in Europe have 
been matched by similar reports from China. 
According to officials of UNRRA (United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) more than 
$0,000,000 people in China have passed beyond the 
hunger stage. They are now actually starving. In 
Hunan Province 7,000,000 (equal to the entire popu- 
lation of Illinois or California), of its 27,000,000 
population are reduced to eating grass, roots, tree 
bark, and even clay. The countryside has been shaved 
clean of vegetation. China is suffering from battle 
devastation, locust plagues, destruction of coastline 
and river fishing industry, damaged irrigation and 
canal systems, shortage of farm implements, farm 
animals, farm labor, and disrupted transportation, 
all of which affect food supplies. Moreover this year 
China has experienced a prolonged drought and the 
rice fields are parched for lack of water. For the first 
time in 60 years the bamboo plants are in bloom, a 
phenomenon that is said to occur only in periods of 
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extreme dryness. Aggravating famine conditions in 
South China has been an acute epidemic of cholera. 
In one month more than 700 cholera corpses were 
picked up on the streets of Canton. When the Japa- 
nese evacuated Canton they left behind only one 
X-ray machine and 48 inoculation needles. On 
nearby Hainan Island they dismantled a tropical 
disease institute which had been producing quanti- 
ties of smallpox, cholera, and typhoid serums. So the 
American Red Cross, the British Red Cross, and the 
U.S. Army had to rush in 40 tons of medical supplies 
and 200,000 doses of anti-cholera serum. Huge as that 
seems, it was only a fraction of what was really 
needed. Even with ample medical supplies, hungry, 
starving people cannot withstand disease. In its ap- 
peal to its readers for relief gifts The New York Times 
published this terrifying calculation: 

Every second, every time your heart beats, one of 500,- 

000,000 starving people overseas dies of hunger. Only 

15 cents will keep a hungry child, woman, or man alive 

for a day. Keep pace with your heart. Give all you can. 


In the meantime the American people continue to eat 
in luxury and to live in grand postwar style. Nowhere 


Are You Having A Hard Time 


+ 
e ” 


Getting Butter? 





do they match the food contributions of the British 
people for the starving people of Europe and Asia, a 
condition that led former Mayor La Guardia and 
now UNRRA Chairman to warn that, “Unless the 
American people take more drastic action they will 
never be able again to look the British people squarely 
in the eye.” 


A Significant Merger 
of Three Global Relief Ministries 


THE interests of economy in operation and 
efficiency in administration, three Protestant 
church overseas relief agencies in the United States 
have been consolidated into a single agency, now 
known as Cuurch Wortp Service. The three 
merged agencies were The Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, The Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia, and The World Council 
of Churches Service Committee. Northern Baptists 
have been making substantial contributions to all 
three through the Northern Baptist World Relief 
Committee. President of the new agency is Mr. 
Harper Sibley, well known Episcopal layman of 
Rochester, N. Y. Four interdenominational organi- 
zations, the Federal Council of Churches, the Foreign 
Missions Conference, the American Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, and the United 
Council of Church Women, are sponsoring the new 
unified agency. Each is represented by five delegates. 
About 50 Protestant denominations will participate 
in furnishing funds and relief supplies for the unified 
agency’s services to a hungry, needy, suffering post- 
war world. It is estimated that at least $50,000,000 in 
supplies will be contributed through the unified 
agency, and an equal amount will be sent by the 
denominations direct to their churches overseas. 
The new name of the agency, Caurch WorLp 
SERVICE, is most appropriate. It signifies the ministry 
of relief to a needy world under the united auspices of 
the Christian church. 


Your Income Tax Helped to Pay 
The High Cost of Prejudice 


= cost TO THE Unirep Srates GOVERNMENT 
of evacuating more than 100,000 Americans of 
Japanese ancestry from the Pacific Coast in the 
spring of 1942 and their maintenance in concentra- 
tion camps, euphemistically called “relocation 
camps,” until their closing in December, 1945, has 
reached the staggering total of $300,000,000, accord- 
ing to Dr. Joseph B. Hunter of the United Christian 


Missionary Society. Part of your income tax during the 
past five years helped to meet that costly and unnecessary 
expenditure. If fear of sabotage or subversive activity 
was the real reason for the evacuation, as Dr. 
Hunter points out in an article in World Call, it would 
have been much cheaper to have stationed an Ameri- 
can soldier on guard duty at the door of each Japa- 
nese American home during the entire war. The real 
reason was race prejudice. A recognition of this fact 
should make the evacuation experience productive 
of national good, concludes Dr. Hunter. “It has 
made American Christians more conscious of the 
sin of racism. We can have race discrimination or 
democracy, but we cannot have both.” He gives high 
praise to the church and to church publications in 
having presented to the American people the true 
story of this unfortunate episode in American life. 


Russia’s First Postwar Project 
Is the Massive Lenin Memorial 


NOTHER indication that the war in Europe is 
ended and that reconstruction is underway, is 
the decision of the Russian Government to resume 
immediately the erection of its gigantic Palace of 
the Soviets. Work on it ceased five years ago. Such 
steel as was already in place was dismantled and 
diverted to the manufacture of tanks and imple- 
ments of war. The Russians have not changed their 
original plan to erect in Moscow the world’s tallest 
building, 1,865 feet high, or 115 feet taller than the 
1,250-foot Empire State Building in New York. By 
comparison the 550-foot Washington monument will 
look like a tiny shaft of stone. Crowning the struc- 
ture, in conformity with the original design, will 
be the $28-foot statue of Lenin. It will rest on seven 
massive cylinders, each decorated with allegorical 
sculptures of heroes of the communist revolution and 
the history of the soviet epoch since Lenin organ- 
ized the Russian soviet state. Thus atheistic Russia, 
a term still applicable in spite of a commendable, 
more tolerant attitude toward religion in general 
and toward the Russian Orthodox Church in par- 
ticular, memorializes in a statue a man whom the 
Russian people have already deified as “the god of 
the godless.” If Lenin is thus the creator of modern 
Russia, Joseph Stalin will be recorded in history as 
the savior of modern Russia. When the towering 
memorial to Lenin is completed, some thought will 
need to be given to a suitable memorial for Stalin 
who emerges from the war as the world’s most 
powerful personality. 
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Crowded Trains and Churches in Overcrowded China 


By ELMER A. FRIDELL 


4 * ever seen before, is called “Rheinmettall”’ 

2888 which means either that it is German or 
a Japanese imitation. Left behind by the Japa- 
nese armies, it is the only valuable piece of 
equipment that I have yet seen left by any army 
out here! I really should offer up my toothbrush 
for cleaning the type, but since I cannot be 
certain of getting another toothbrush I will 
have to hope that the Editor can make out 
what I am trying to say. (Note: He did.—Eb.) 

In order to leave Shanghai at 5:30 a.m., I had 
to get up at 4:10 a.m. Dr. Earl B. Cressy very 
kindly offered to accompany me to the station 
several miles away. We had breakfast at 4:30 
and at 5:00 o’clock were on our way to the 
station. Outdoors it was very dark and also very 
cold!! Arriving at the station at 5:50 meant that 
we were ahead of a part of the crowd. We soon 
located Dr. T. C. Bau, Mrs. Bau and two grand- 
daughters about 7 and 8 years of age. With 
them was also a young Chinese, 30 years of age, 
who is to estimate costs of repairs on some of our 
buildings. We took him along as an experiment 
and may find that this kind of assistance is 
valuable. I am eager to get some quick action 
on plans if it is ever possible to get “‘quick” 
action in this part of the world after the long 


ap HIS typewriter, like no machine I have 


On trains or in railroad stations, on trucks or in 
automobiles, in homes and restaurants, even in 
churches—throughout China there is one univer- 
sal characteristic of life today. Everything is 
overcrowded. In this article the Foreign Board’s 
Secretary for the Far East who is surveying the 
postwar missionary situation shares with Mis- 
SIONS interesting glimpses of life and conditions. 


hard years of the war. Miss Ellen J. Peterson of 
the Women’s Board also accompanied us. 

We had an uneventful trip up from Shanghai 
to Hangchow, with the usual overcrowding on 
the train. That evening I attended a banquet 


ABOVE: The Baptist 
Mission Hospital in 
Kinbwa, East China. 
LEFT: Secretary El- 
mer A. Fridell and 
Miss Ang of the M. C. 
Cheng Mei Girls’ 
School, gazing at some 
of the war ruins of 
Kinhwa 
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given by the pastor of a church and one out- 
station two hours by bus from Hangchow. The 
pastor has his family here in Hangchow until it is 
safe to take them back to his field. The next 
morning, we were up at 5:45 and by 7:15 were at 
the station climbing through freight cars and 
into a passenger coach. This train took us to the 
city of Chu-ke. Since it was to leave at 9:00, our 
early arrival enabled us to get seats. We sat 
for two hours before the train pulled out of the 
station. This is the usual procedure. 


The Baptist Church of Kinhwa, with Pastor Tsen in 


front. Note the boarded doors and windows 


We had our lunch with us, eating en route, and 
arrived at Chu-ke in the afternoon. After dicker- 
ing with truck owners we finally found a man 
with an auto who agreed to drive the 80 miles 
to Kimbua for $100,000. (Chinese inflated cur- 
rency!) A Chinese gentleman was eager to make 
the trip and offered to pay $10,000. Taking him 
along proved to be a sad mistake because wes 
were entirely too crowded. Into this 5-passenger, 
Hudson car we had to pack eight people, our, 
party of five people, the driver, the Chinese 
passenger, and a mechanic for repairs on the 
journey, plus our extra tins of gas and all our 
baggage which included three large bed rolls. 
The Chinese passenger also had his bed roll and 
baggage. To make a long story short we arrived 
at Kinhwa considerably after dark. On the way 
we stopped only an hour for repairs. 

During our stop a whole village of interested 
people came out to look us over. Finally one of 
the head men of the village asked us to have 
tea. We crossed to the village house along little 
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Interior of the Kinhwa Baptist Church, showing war 

damage to ceiling, doors and windows 
paths which ran between the rice fields. For an 
hour we sat and visited, and drank tea and ate 
some kind of “dough” floating in sweet brown 
water. I was sure I would wake up dead the 
next morning from eating that bowl of strange 
food, but I suffered no effects worse than the 
effort expended in getting over the psychological 
hurdle of eating an unknown concoction in a 
house none too sanitary and wondering if the 
food had been thoroughly boiled before it was 
placed before me. I enjoyed very much the crowd 
on the highway and the crowd which packed into 
the Chinese home to watch us eat.’ They moved 
in so close to the table that it was with supreme 
difficulty I moved my arms into action with 
chopsticks! 

In Kinhwa we were met by little Miss Ang, 
the lady in charge of what was the Cheng 
Mei Girls’ School before the armies began to 
move back and forth across the district. We had, 
our own bedding which is quite necessary since 
the war. My bed in the school building was a 
wooden frame with rope woven back and forth 
for springs. Each day I tried to get tired enough 
so that sleep came regardless of the nature of 
the bed, and I succeeded fairly well! I wore two 
sweaters above my pajamas the first night. After 
that I slept in a pair of trousers and spread my 
heavy overcoat on top of the bed roll. The 
weight of this mass was something! The Chinese 
custom of going to bed in winter with all your 
clothes on makes it much easier to get out in the 
frost of the morning. Morning shaving is punish- 
ment! 
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At Kinhwa I inspected the several properties. 
Girls’ school hospital, boys’ school, and church. 
Everything had been gone over by armies or 
local mobs. The buildings had been most thor- 
oughly looted. Repairs of all kinds will have to 
be made. Wallis surrounding the properties must 
be rebuilt, roofs repaired, interiors all done 
over and furniture built. 

I called on the Mayor, on the Commissioner 
of the district, and on the General in charge of 
the military for the area. I could accomplish 
more if I ignored such “celebrities” because 
Chinese courtesy requires a return call and some- 
times a banquet, but it seems clear that in the 
long run it is important to do as I am doing. 
Sure enough, I received return calls, and the 
Commissioner gave a banquet with 80 guests. 
We ate in a temple more than 600 years old, with- 
out a piece of metal used in its construction. We 
Americans sat in overcoats, and the Chinese in 
their winter “‘long-gowns”’ or military uniforms. 
Miss Ang and Miss Peterson were the only ladies 
present. I counted 23 courses. The General made 
a speech. The Commissioner did likewise and 
so did I, through Dr. Bau as interpreter. 

The General invited us to be his guests on a 
trip to the Two Dragon Cave, quite a distance 
up in the mountains. We drove in the General’s 
car as far as the road would permit. Cars here 
are very scarce and gasoline even scarcer, so 
this was something!!! We walked up a beauti- 
ful rugged valley for three miles and then, one 
at a time, flat on our backs in a little boat, we 
were pulled at the end of a long rope through 
the mouth of the cave into the area where we 
could get out of the boat and start a little walk- 
ing trip with torches in the great cavern. 

On Sunday I preached with Dr. Bau interpret- 
ing. This chapel was packed with people. I was 
urged not to make the message “too short.”’ 
When I asked the leading layman how long, he 
said: “‘At least an hour because you are the first 
American preacher to visit us.” 

Kinhwa is a clean town. Of course it was so 
cold that I escaped the summer smells. Moreover 
Kinhwea is located on gentle hills at an elevation 
of more than 1,000 feet. The drainage is good 
which means clean streets after rains. 

We drove the entire distance from Chu-ke to 
Kinhwa and back on the right of way of a rail- 
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road. The rails and heavy wooden ties as well as 
all the stations had been removed by the Chinese 
on their “scorched earth policy” as the Japanese 
armies invaded. The roadway at times was very 
narrow. Of course we had to meet an occasional 
truck. Did we hold onto our seats! We bounced 
along on the most bouncing ride I have ever had 
for that length of journey. At Chu-ke we were 
more than an hour late for our train and feared 
we would have to spread our blankets in a 
Chinese temple for the night. As we drove over 
the Chu-ke city wall we could see the train still 
in the station yard acoss the city. The streets are 
too narrow and winding for auto driving. So we 
hurriedly engaged carriers and ran most of the 
way. In spite of protests of an official who said 
there was a fine for boarding a train without a 
ticket, we climbed on the rear coach. Dr. Stan- 
nard and Miss Peterson explained as well ‘as 
they could while Dr. Bau purchased tickets. 
The agent did not want to open his window be- 
cause he had already turned his ticket number- 
ing machine ahead to the next date, thinking all 
passengers had completed their purchases. He 
claimed it was against the rules to sell tickets 
after train time!! Starting on a journey without 
a ticket calls for a fine of several times the price 
of the ticket. However, Dr. Bau was able to get 
the tickets, and we arrived back in Hangchow 
at 8:30 P.M. 

Approximately 600 Chinese people filled the 
sanctuary when I preached in the Baptist Church 
in Shaohing. I was sitting on the platform. In 
addition to my winter clothing I wore a sweater 
and an overcoat. Buildings are not heated in 


Staff of the Fob. An Orphanage of the Baptist Church 
in Shaobing, East China. Pastor and Mrs. T. E. Tsiang 
{center} 
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Ten hospital staff members, one doctor, one accountant, 
one registrar, and seven student nurses of the Shaohing 
Mission Hospital who were baptized by Pastor T. E. 
Tsiang 

China these days. On my right sat pastor T. E. 
Tsiang who had served this congregation con- 
tinuously for nearly a quarter of a century, 
the third pastor in 72 years. On my left sat 
Dr.°T. C. Bau, Executive Secretary of the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention, who 
served as my interpreter. The evangelistic 
worker from the hospital staff led the congre- 
gation in hymns. At the piano sat the pas- 
tor’s only daughter, recently married to one of 
the sons of the district Minister. Playing the 
reed organ was one of her three brothers. Every 
member of the great congregation entered whole- 
heartedly into the singing. Few hymn books had 
survived the eight years of war. For those un- 
acquainted with the words, the director turned 
the pages of a large chart on the platform. These 
people, young and old alike, were familiar with 
their Christian hymns and found delight in the 
15 minutes of congregational singing which, to- 
gether with another 15 minutes of Scripture 
recitation, constitutes a regular part of every 
Sunday morning’s worship. “This weekly half- 
hour is the most important part of our plan for 
daily devotions in the homes of our people.” 
Pastor Tsiang explained to me. “‘No one can 
plead inability when our workers call to urge 
family worship because we tell them to sing a 
hymn and repeat scripture from memory as they 
do each Sunday. The children easily learn to 
introduce this practice in their homes.” 

One part of the service following the morning’s 
offering was entirely new to me. It was the read- 
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ing of amounts contributed at the door by all 
who for some reason desired to make an “‘over- 
and-above” thank offering. The list was quickly 
and quietly read from the pulpit by the pastor. 
Dr. Bau whispered an interpretation for my 
benefit, the figures illustrating the dizzy gyra- 
tions of Chinese war-time inflated currency. 
The list began with a sum of $2,300 “‘from sale of 
one hen raised for the church.” Then followed a 
record of 16 donations, ranging from $240 to 
$3,000. The total of regular and special offerings 
at the morning service amounted to nearly 
$50,000 Chinese money which on that date was 
approximately $40 in U. S. currency. 

The Baptist Church in Shaohing had passed 
the 1,000 mark in membership before the war. 
Among the 7,000 Protestant churches in China 
this size is extremely rare, the average being 
probably less than 75 members. Even with so 
large a membership, recent years with their dis- 
location of population and their inflationary cost 
of living have been years of serious testing for 
the Shaohing church and the surrounding insti- 
tutions which are part of the Baptist missionary 
enterprise in this city of 200,000 people. 

With the first coming of the Japanese, Pastor 
Tsiang was summoned to military headquarters 
and informed that he should seek other employ- 
ment because “the church is not to be used for 
worship any more.” Mr. Tsiang explained that 
his people were trained to worship God with 
regularity, and if the church were not available 
for use, the congregation would find another 
place in which to meet. A few days went by, and 
the Commanding Officer sent word that he could 
find no regulation prohibiting Christian worship 
outside the church building. A neighboring 
Chinese house and courtyard were secured. The 


people continued to crowd the services in such 


numbers that finally the Japanese authorities 
relented and suggested that the church be again 
devoted to its regular uses. 

In normal times 80% of the members of the 
Shaohing church are contributors of record. In 
the outer hall on every Sunday morning, one 
finds little white cloth bags hung on numbered 
hooks. Every member has his number, which is 
also stamped on his offering bag. Before he enters 
the sanctuary he removes his bag, takes it with 
him into the church, and places it in the collec- 
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tion basket at the proper time. During the war 
years this church, in cooperation with the district 
pastor, opened three outstations and an emer- 
gency orphanage, and a day nursery since the 
close of the war. 

In the last five years under war conditions, 
when so much of the Christian enterprise in 
occupied areas was forced to suspend activities, 
the East China Baptist Mission has reported 
approximately 900 baptisms. Of these, nearly 
one half have come from the Shaohing area. For 
25 years this district has led the Convention in 
the total number of baptisms. 

When a starving baby was left on the doorstep 
and abandoned children were lying on the streets 
waiting to die, Pastor and Mrs. Tsiang managed 
to find a room in one of the buildings on the 
compound in which to care for a few orphans. 
With no funds and practically no equipment, 
but with the hearty cooperation of the hos- 
pital staff and other local church members, this 
project has grown until there are now 52 little 
children who look upon Pastor and Mrs. Tsiang 
as father and mother. Most of the children when 
brought to the mission were not only suffering 
from malnutrition, but from the ravages of dis- 
ease. The good work of the doctors and nurses 
has stamped out trachoma, scabies, and skin 
diseases of various kinds. The little orphanage 
is a model of simplicity, cleanliness, order, and 
industry. Some non-Christian people of the com- 
munity have come to offer assistance and govern- 
ment workers come to study the project. 
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There are 52 children in this picture. Count them and see. All are in the Foh An Orphanage, 
named in honor of Missionary Frank A. Ufford, of the Shaohing Baptist Church 





During my days of fellowship in the Shaohing 
district it became increasingly clear that this 
Baptist center, even though more fortunate than 
most in China, was nevertheless in urgent need 
of rehabilitation. Some of the Shaohing mission 
properties had been occupied and looted; staff 
members had been overworked and under- 
nourished; ordinary repairs and replacements 


_ had been impossible with consequent need for 


prompt relief if buildings and equipment are 
to be salvaged for the mission enterprise. 

A traveler in China today, is again impressed 
with the patience of the people. This traditional 
patience may however, become a liability unless 
turned into a “divine discontent.’’ The Christian 
Movement in China is producing true leaders to 
whom responsibility can increasingly be trans- 
ferred. At present however, China’s unsettle- 
ment calls for help. Despair must not be allowed 
to envelop our Chinese brethren at a time when 
history is in the making for the most numerous 
people on earth. The assurance of the prayers 
and the sympathy of American Baptists will re- 
store confidence and hope and bring to the fore 
that resilience native to Chinese character. 

Subsequent weeks of China travel were to dis- 
close much more of the tragedies in the wake of 
the war, but a Sunday morning service in 
Shaohing was a fitting introduction to a mission 
station where, as the Pastor so earnestly put it, 
“We have had wonderful missionary leaders who 
have lived in our midst what is best in the Chris- 
tian program and we need them so much.” 
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Poverty and Ashes in the Land of the Midnight Sun 


By CHAPLAIN O. E. ANSHUS 





All that remains of Honingsvog are the Lutheran Church and a few huts used as barracks for 
nazi soldiers. In front are the ruins of the Baptist Home for Deep Sea Fishermen 





6 BT CAN truthfully be said that night and 
%, iB day are all alike in Arctic Norway. This 

= spectacle of the Midnight Sun is visible 
everywhere within the Polar Circle for 68 days, 
from May 21 to August 1. But let us not forget 
to contrast this with winter conditions with a 
corresponding dark period. For 82 long days the 
sun does not rise above the horizon. There is 
daylight for only a few hours around noontime. 
Thus for eight long winter months the land is 
filled with semi-darkness. The people live ffi 
twilight for two-thirds of the year. Yet in spite 
of the fact that the sun is absent all winter long, 
the main fjords are never frozen. The winter 


temperature at Tromso seldom touches zero, « 


while Hammerfest has an average winter tem- 
perature warmer than that of New York. But 
the long darkness makes people sleepy, and in- 
duces a sad and even melancholy feeling. 

Far north in this land of the midnight sun lies 
the town of Hammerfest which I visited and 
where I held services in the Spring of 1939. To- 
day there is not a building left with the exception 
of a little chapel in the cemetery. This gives it a 
new distinction, namely that of being the world’s 
most devastated town. Everything was burned 
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The story of wartime devastation in Lapland 
and the north coast of Norway in the land of the 
midnight sun where the Baptist church was used 
as a slaughter house by the nazis and where 
60,000 out of a total population of 70,000 lost 
their homes and earthly possessions and have 
been living under the most miserable conditions. 





by the Germans when the Russians forced them 


' to withdraw. The Baptist church was used as a 
' slaughter house before the nazis put fire to it. 


One of the town’s people describes the evacua- 
tion of Hammerfest in these words: ““On Novem- 
ber 2, 1944, came the order for everybody to 
leave our town. All had to be gone within 10 
hours. It was awfully hard to tear ourselves 
away from our homes. While the boat was 
slowly moving away from the pier, all wept. 
Even the men were not ashamed to weep. We 
were wondering if we should ever again be able 
to return to our dear little town.” Today they 
are again returning one after the other. They 
are now digging in the ashes of what was for- 
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merly their homes and churches and are hoping 
to find something that the fire did not destroy. 

For a long time the Baptist church at Ham- 
merfest was our northern-most mission station. 
About 25 years ago a new work was established 
another 100 miles farther north, in the village of 
Honingsvog, the main fishing center in Lapland 
and is located on the northermost tip of Norway. 
It is 500 miles within the Arctic Circle and is by 
far the most northerly Baptist mission station in 
the world. There is no church farther north any- 
where, with the exception of a Lutheran Church 
on the island of Spitzbergen. 

Here Baptist operate A Home for Deep Sea 
Fishermen. It is self-supporting and has been fill- 
ing a real need in the community. This beautiful 
building was a combination of hotel and res- 
taurant, reading room and library, recreational 
center and church. Many of the fishermen from 
all over Arctic Norway have been happy to find 
a bed and a place to eat at this mission home. 
When I conducted a week’s revival meeting in 
May, 1939, the fishermen were filling the build- 
ing to its utmost capacity. These fishermen go 
far out into the Arctic Ocean where they let 
down their nets and long lines with thousands of 
baited hooks hanging from them. Floating 
markers tell them where they are located. That 
kind of a life is very dangerous. Boats are often 
wrecked at sea. Out there it is very conducive to 
thought and prayer. Matthew Henry says that 
“*he that would learn to pray, let him go to sea.” 
The Norwegian writer, Henrik Wergeland, when 


Hammerfest on the extreme north coast of Norway 
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A street scene in Hammerfest before the war 


describing the fishermen out on the stormswept 
ocean, and the anxiety of their families, says: 
“In such hours thou art getting prayers, God.” 

When they have been out at sea for five or six 
days, they return to Honingsvog. Each boat 
brings back a catch of 25,000 pounds of the finest 
cod fish. Huge piles of fish and fish-drying racks 
are to be seen everywhere along the waterfront. 
It is then very difficult to find a place where 
men can eat and sleep while they are ashore. The 
week when I was staying at the Fishing Home, 
all the beds were taken. Dining and reading 
rooms were always overcrowded. After the eve- 
ning services, and as soon as the preacher had 
said, ““Amen,” the whole congregation who had 
brought their bed clothes along, started to make 
up their beds where they had been sitting, in the 
pews, on the platferm, and on every inch of 
vacant space in the entire church auditorium. 

Today there is not a single home left in this 
once little thriving fishing center. The Lutheran 
Church is the only building remaining. Why it 
was spared we do not know. The Fishermen’s 
Home, which American Baptists built at a cost 
of $35,000 shortly after the first world war, was 
blown to bits by the retreating nazis. The same 
thing happened to other towns and villages, all 
over Lapland. This is Norway’s largest county 
and is bigger than Denmark or Belgium. Out of 
its population of 70,000, there are 60,000 people 
who lost their homes and earthly goods. They 
are now living under the most primitive and 
miserable conditions in the cold and darkness of 
the Arctic winter. : 
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Thus our two most northerly mission stations 
have been destroyed, but the Baptist testimony 
continues to go on throughout the Arctic night. 
In these regions, a large number of Norwegians, 
Lapps, and Quains have been under the influ- 
ence of Baptist teaching and preaching. The 
superintendent of the Mission Home is not only 
preaching to his regular congregation, but he is 
also a missionary to the Lapps. Both he, as well 
as other Baptist missionaries, have travelled all 
over the plains of Finmark visiting the Lapp 
settlements and preaching the gospel. “Fin- 
mark”’ is the Norwegian name for this norther- 
most county and it means the territory of the 
Finns. About 20,000 Lapps and 10,000 Quains 
or Finlanders have settled here. Those two 
groups of people are descended from the same 
original stock. The great majority are on the 
mountain plains, with their flocks of reindeer. 
Almost the entire population of Hammerfest, 
Honingsvog, and the other larger fishing villages, 
are Norwegians. The Lapps and Finns can be seen 
only once in a while when they come trading. 
They follow their herds of reindeer in the migra- 
tions from the mountains to the islands along 
the coast in winter and back in summer. 
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Slowly Norway's fishing industry, badly disrupted by the war, is being revived. Drying fish along the 
northern coast is again a familiar sight. Perhaps the kippered herring you eat for breakfast tomorrow may 
have been dried and cured here 


The Lapps are the most interesting and the 
smallest people in Europe. They are only five 
feet tall. Their houses are nothing but miserable 
huts chiefly built of turf. Ventilation is not very 
good, and the huts are mostly full of smoke. 
The people seldom wash themselves, for the 
tradition says that it is too weakening and un- 
like a true Lapp to be always washing one’s self. 
Neither do they undress as they lie down to 
sleep on their reindeer hides. All Lapps have a 
dark complexion, with straight black hair and 
dark eyes. Their noses are flat, and their little 
eyes are set above high cheek bones that make 
their faces seem very broad. We know that the 
Lapps are the oldest people in Europe. Their 
ancestors once occupied all of Europe and Asia 
within the Arctic Circle, and even as far south 
as Berlin. There is a tradition that they came 
from Mongolia. As early as the 9th century they 
were treated as a subject race by the old Norse- 
men. In the later centuries, however, the Nor- 
wegian Government has shown them every 
kindness. Both preachers and teachers are being 
sent to visit their towns and settlements far 
back in the mountains. 

The Lapps also have their own language. Very 
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A picturesque view of Narvik on the north coast of Norway 


few Norwegians understand it, and the great 
majority of Lapps do not speak Norwegian. In 
the last century the Lapp language became a 
written language. A murderer condemned to 
life imprisonment spent 28 years in translating 
the Bible into their own tongue. The work of 
this man, revised by two authorities, was printed 
in 1895. 

Life along the gray coast, as well as on the in- 
land plains of Lappland, is very rugged and 
hard. There is no other place in the world where 
civilized people live so near the North Pole. The 
reindeer is truly God’s gift to the Lapps, and it 
is the wealth of the ocean which renders it possi- 
ble for the Norwegians to exist there. The other 
two factors in the providence of Almighty God 
which must not be forgotten, are the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream and the life-giving 
rays of the Midnight Sun. 

Tromso is the capital of Arctic Norway. Here 


is the center of traffic for the Arctic Ocean and - 


the islands of Svalbard. This town has a popula- 
tion of 10,000 and is located 250 miles within the 
Polar Circle. It lies on latitude 69° 70’ and is on 
level with the north coast of Alaska. Here 
Baptist mission work in North Norway had its 
beginning exactly 75 years ago. 

About the middle of last century a religious 
revival swept all over Tromso. It began with one 
man by the name of Ole Voss, a very quiet 
man, but a sincere follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was known as a “Reader,” because 
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he read his Bible. He became the means in 
God’s hand to start a revival in the city. The 
result was that at the close of the year 1856, not 
less than 170 persons had left the established 
church and organized “The Free Apostolic 
Church.”’ The question of believer’s baptism be- 
came very pertinent among those who were 
eagerly studying their Bibles. In 1869 the first 
Baptist Minister arrived in the city. He began 
his work in connection with the Free Church al- 
though it was no secret that he was a Baptist. 
The revival continued, and the question of 
baptism came more and more out in the open. 
They reasoned that either infant baptism was 
scriptural and they were legally baptized, or it 
was unscriptural and the only thing for them to 
do was to be baptized in the New Testament 
way. In February, 1870, a large baptismal serv- 
ice was arranged and 15 were baptized. On 
November 22, 1870, a group of 39 baptized be- 
lievers came together and organized the Baptist 
Church. Many others were baptized during the 
following months and the new church prospered 
and increased in every way. On Christmas Day, 
1872, the church dedicated its present building 
which cost them 28,000 kroner to build. It was 
no small thing for a church with 100 members to 
erect a house that even today is one of the best 
meeting houses in town. 

The Baptist Church in Tromso soon became 
the mother of a great number of other Baptist 
churches in the towns, hamlets and fishing vil- 
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lages of Arctic Norway. The Tromso church had 
a membership of almost 500, before this birth of 
churches took place at the close of the last cen- 
tury. A number of successful ministers have also 
gone out from this church. The late Dr. Henry 
Gunderson, outstanding scholar and well-known 
Dean of the Norwegian Baptist Seminary in 
Chicago, is perhaps its greatest single contribu- 


tion to the kingdom of God. Present church. 


membership is 186, while 1135 members have 


been received into its membership dtiring the-* 


75 years of its existence. 

The church building is at present in a terrible 
condition. During the war it was occupied by 
the Germans. The sanctuary was partitioned off 
into small rooms. The pipe organ was broken 
into many pieces. Services are now held in a 
rented hall until the church can be rebuilt and 
modernized again. Impressive anniversary cele- 
brations were conducted last November in the 
Methodist Church. On Sunday night the large 
State Church was opened up to the Baptists, 
and its Bishop congratulated the Baptists on 
their past accomplishments for the kingdom of 
Christ in northern Norway. 

The Tromso Church has truly been a mis- 
sionary church. The Baptist witness has gone 
out from there even as far as to the northern- 
most districts of Lapland. The members who 
live in Hammerfest, have for a number of years 
maintained a mission station there. This is the 
most northerly town in the world, about 400 
miles north of the Arctic Circle. Before the war 
it had a population of 4,000. Hammerfest is so 
far north that trees are nothing but small shrubs 


and bushes. Just outside the town are to be seen 
the most northerly trees in the world, a dozen 
small birch and pine trees clustered together in 
a hollow and called Storskog—Great Forest. 
Hammerfest is a beautiful and well-kept mod- 
ern town where everything is founded on solid 
rock. 

This big territory called North Norway, which 


» extends 500 miles within the Arctic Circle, is the 


real land of the Midnight Sun. This is the won- 
derland where in summer the sun never sets. 
At 12 midnight it sinks in purple and gold al- 
most to the sea only to rise again without hav- 
ing dipped below, and commences a new day’s 
journey. Even in regions far to the south there 
is almost continuous day. There the sun disap- 
pears for a few hours around midnight, but it is 
so light that you are able to read even the 
finest print. 

Thus when we are thinking about these re- 
gions extending far within the Arctic Circle, we 
can truthfully say with Bishop Berggrav that 
this is the Land of Suspense. It is so different in 
every way from other parts of the world. Here 
we have the most interesting people who are liv- 
ing in the strangest and most beautiful of all 
lands. Today we are anxiously wondering what 
the future has in store for these sons and daugh- 
ters of the arctic waste. We are likewise very 
much concerned about the continued success of 
this our Baptist Mission to the North. May the 
day soon come when our two northernmost mis- 
sion stations shall be rebuilt again, together with 
everything else that now lies destroyed in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 





The Baptist Home for Deep Sea Fishermen that was 
totally destroyed during the war. See picture of ruins 
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They Called It a Great Adventure With God 


By REUBEN A. OLSON 


RTH Sacramento is a growing suburban 
NG area five miles from the capital of Cali- 

fornia, and separated from the city by 
the River Sacramento, the flood control levee, 
and the railroad tracks. There were 40,000 
registrations in the ration board, and the student 
body of the high school averages, 1,750. It was 
the challenge of this great field that inspired 
Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Beverly Marsh to resign 
a pastorate of eight years at Santa Rosa, Cal., 
and leave a united and prosperous church there 
to minister in North Sacramento. He and his 
wife had caught the vision of this great new 
field, and were willing to stake everything upon 
what the congregation now fondly call “our 
great adventure with God.” 

The new pastor’s first activity was a survey of 
the field. With the aid of the State Convention’s 
Department of Christian Education, the mem- 
bers of the little church made 1,150 calls in four 


The story of a little group of 18 Baptists who 
dreamed a dream and through whose love and 
loyalty the dream became an inspiring reality. 


days. The results more than justified the pas- 
tor’s faith. With only one-half the area covered 
160 families expressed Baptist preferences. The 


TOP: Officers and teachers of the 
Church School of the First Baptist 
Church in North Sacramento, Cal. 
CENTER: Rev. Thomas Beverly 
Marsh in the pulpit and at his left 
the church choir. In the rear stands 
the grand piano given by the first 
person baptized by the pastor. LEFT: 
Adjournment of the Sunday school. 
Its enrolment before the present 
building was constructed was 53. 
It is now 140 
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callers were amazed at the predominance of 
young adults. Moreover, in these homes there 
were 465 prospects for the Sunday school. 

The purchase of one of the finest building sites 
in the city tested the faith of these enterprising 
Baptists. With courage and generosity three lots 
were secured on a strategic corner. All five bus 
lines in the city make stops at this point. The 
sign, Furure Home or tHe Baptist Cuurcu, 
attracted wide attention. There seemed no pos- 
sibility, however, of securing building materials, 
but the courageous group could not believe that 
God who had led them so far, would desert them 
now. They dreamed of a California mission- 
style church edifice. No one could foresee how 
soon the dream might be realized, but it spurred 
them on to even greater devotion and sacrificial 
giving. A few additions were made to the church 
family, but the general public would not climb 
the stairs to the rented Masonic Hall for Sunday 
school and worship. 

On the first Sunday in September a part of the 
dream came true. A tar paper covered building 
had been discovered 40 miles away. It had been 
part of a government reception center for Japa- 
nese evacuees. The church bid $650 for it and 
within a few weeks acquired possession. By this 
time there were about 50 members of the church. 
On any given night more than half of them could 








ABOVE: Mr. W. D. Evans, chair- 
man of the North Sacramento 
Church Building Committee. 
RIGHT: A typical congregation 
such as greets Pastor Marsh each 
Sunday morning. The majority 
consists of young people 
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be seen pulling nails, or chipping off tar paper 
that had been baked on to the boards by the 
California sun. For several weeks pastor and 
people put on overalls and worked far into the 
night. The building was 100 feet by 20 feet, but 
10 feet of the length was lost when the amateur 
carpenters made it into an L with a 50-foot 
Chapel and a 40-foot Sunday school annex with 
small wash rooms and a kitchenette. 

Then the miracle happened! The first Sunday 
in September the Baptists moved in. There were 
nearly 60 in Sunday school on the first day. Seat- 
ing was borrowed from the Lincoln Christian 
Center and the local undertaker and was quickly 
occupied by the eager youngsters and adults 
many of whom came out of curiosity to see “the 
little church the people had built for them- 
selves.” In four and a half months Sunday school 
attendance has risen to over 140, and 170 people 
is the average attendance at the morning wor- 
ship in this temporary building. Even during the 
erection people began to join the church. There 
were 70 new members welcomed on Dedication 
day. In 19 weeks that number has grown to 170, 
with new people uniting with the church every 
Sunday. Meanwhile the contract has been let for 
the first unit of the permanent edifice. 

The little chapel boasts a grand piano given 
by the first person Pastor Marsh baptized on the 
field. The new church will have a $3,000 organ, 
the gift of the second convert, a lady in her 74th 
year who testifies that “all I have to live for in 
this life and all I have to hope for in the next I 
















owe to the North Sacramento Baptist Church.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Battersby, from whose counte- 
nance there now shines the light of her Savior, is 
a living testimony to the power of the gospel 
when preached without intolerance and without 
compromise. There are others whose lives have 
been influenced. In the house adjoining the 
building lots lived an unchurched family. The 
father says, ““A church grew up right in my 
back yard.” Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Chapman are 
now devout members of the church and one of 
their children has already confessed Christ and 
been baptized. Mr. Chapman is a wood carver 
of no mean ability and is working on a black 
walnut pulpit for the new church. 

The local undertaker, Mr. Stephen Lombard, 
has become very much interested and promised 
the pastor he would donate a beautiful Com- 
munion Worship-center in memory of his father 
and mother who were both Baptists. Soon after 
the promise was made his beloved wife passed 
away suddenly. In addition to the altar he will 
give the reredos and choir screens in her mem- 
ory. The decorative work on the chancel will be 
donated by a former German Baron whose 
daughter found Christ through the pastor’s min- 
istry and whose sick wife confessed the Savior 
under his preaching. She has now gone to be 
with her Lord, and the Baron, himself a master 
artist, will beautify the entire front of the chapel 
in her loving memory. 

The church office has been equipped through 
the generosity of Pastor Marsh’s former church 
in Santa Rosa; a group who were members of his 
church in Oakland furnished the typewriter; 
the illuminated cross, candles, and pulpit Bible 
were the gifts of the Santa Rosa young people as 





well as the pulpit lamp. Presented by friends of 
the church are 225 new steel chairs. All the 
hymnals are also love gifts. | 

Seven new class rooms are now being added to 
the temporary building to care for the amazing 
growth of the Sunday school, and 20 more feet 
have been added to the chapel. Three Baptist 
Youth Fellowship meets every Sunday night. 
‘When a portable organ was needed to meet the 
needs of the various groups, members of the 
newly organized Men’s Club worked on their 
New Year’s holiday and turned their checks 
back into the church to pay for the instrument. 
The people say, ““We dare not be away from 
church for one Sunday for fear we shall miss 
something.” | 

The North Sacramento Baptist Church is the 
newest organization in the city, but in the few 
months of its existence it has already become 
one of the area’s leading congregations. As soon 
as building conditions are eased, this progressive 
city will undoubtedly double its size. A large 
majority of the residents own their own homes 
and the curved, tree-lined streets offer a most 
desirable home environment. Within a few 
months the chimes from the tower of the Baptist 
Church, also the gift of Mrs. Battersby, will be 
heard across the seven beautiful subdivisions 
that constitute the city and its environs. 

Thus through the love and the loyalty of a 
small group of 18 Baptists who first saw the 
vision, North Sacramento will boast a Baptist 
church edifice home that will be open seven days 
a week to minister in Christ’s name to young and 
old alike, while the beautiful new parsonage will 
be the center of social life to interpret Christ no 
less than the church building itself. 


NOR RTI” 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


> The Home Mission Board’s De- 
partment of Evangelism has ap- 
pointed Rev. Dwight S. Dodson, 
pastor of the Columbia Baptist 
Church in Seattle, Wash., as Di- 
rector of Evangelism for the Tri- 
State area of Idaho, Montana, and 
Utah. He began his new work on 
March 20th, succeeding Rev. Wil- 
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News brevities reported 


from all over the world 


liam Keech, who has become Direc- 
tor of Christian Education in the 
same area. The Department also 
appointed, effective March Ist, 
Rev. George Moaba as Director of 
Home Visitation Evangelism in 


the Middle West temporarily suc- 
ceeding Dr. A. Paul Smith, who is 
directing the World Mission Cru- 
sade in Illinois. Mr. Moaba was an 
Army Chaplain in hospital trans- 
port duty between Liverpool and 
New York City, and prior to the 
war was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Passaic, N. J. 
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> At THE Bacone CoLLecE 66th 
annual commencement exercises 
the sermon on Baccalaureate Sun- 
day was preached by Dr. L. J. Ju- 
lianel, the communion meditation 
was delivered by Secretary Charles 
S. Detweiler of the Home: Mission 
Board, and the Commencement 
Address delivered by Attorney 
L. R. Landfear of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a member of the Home Mis- 
sion Board. 


> Dr. Y. Cura, for more than 40 
years an outstanding Baptist leader 
in Japan and president of the 
Japan Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary; died in Tokyo on Easter 
Sunday. An obituary sketch will 
appear in a later issue. 


> Arter 34 YEARS of missionary 
service in Bangal-Orissa, Rev. and 
Mrs. John A. Howard have retired 
and are making their home in 
Pittsburg, Kansas. During the 
past 15 years 684 converts among 
the Kora tribes were baptized in 
his field, a notable record in an 
exceedingly difficult mission field. 
Mr. Howard is an older brother of 
Secretary Randolph L. Howard of 
the Foreign Mission Board. 


p> AT THE COMMUNION SERVICE in 
the Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church of Minneapolis, on Maundy 
Thursday evening of Holy Week, 
55 new members were received in- 
to church membership by Pastor 
Homer J. Armstrong. Each new 
member was welcomed personally 
at the communion table. Each was 
given a certificate of baptism and 
membership. And each was given 
a year’s subscription to Missions 
magazine. The 33rd person to be 
received was Donald Judson Niles, 
11 years of age. Up to that evening 
the church membership was 967. 
So Donald Judson Niles became the 
1000th member of the church. In 
recognition of that distinction the 
church presented him with a $10 
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Donald Judson Niles receiving his 
Bible from his pastor, Rev. Homer 
J. Armstrong of Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘Jeatherbound Bible, each of the 


1,000 pennies in the cost represent- 
ing a member of the church. 


> How ouR WORLD HAS SHRUNK 
in distance and transportation time 
is vividly pictured by Missionary 
William C. Osgood, now at home 
on furlough from India. “‘ Although 
India still seems far away to Ameri- 
cans and of little moment, it took a 
Chinese student only 68 hours to 
come by plane from Calcutta to 
the United States whereas it took 
my grandfather in 1846 more than 
six months to come home from 
Burma in a sailing vessel.” 


> Rev. Emery Kocsis became 
pastor of the First Hungarian Bap- 
tist Church, New York City, on 
January 1, 1946*For the past four 
years he had been missionary to the 
Tuscarora Indians in western New 
York State, where he served the 
largest Indian Baptist church in 
the United States. He was born in 
Hungary and received his educa- 
tion there and in the International 
Theological Seminary in Orange, 
N. J. Before entering the ministry 
Mr. Kocsis was a baritone singer 
with the Columbia and National 
Broadcasting Companies. 








> CHURCH ATTENDANCE in Ipin, 
West China, has increased during 
the past year, reports Lettie G. 
Archer, particularly by men and 
younger business men. Morning 
and evening church services are 
maintained on Sundays and a mid- 
week prayer service. In addition to 
this schedule the Baptist church 
maintains several afternoon and 
evening study classes. The Sunday 
school, which had been seriously 
disrupted by air raids during the 
war, is slowly getting back to nor- 
mal. World Wide Communion 
Sunday was impressively observed. 


> Her FIRST EXPERIENCE in ex- 
amining candidates for baptism 
into church membership raade a 
deep impression on Miss Doris M, 
Wiseman, new missionary in Bel- 
gian Congo. “It was very enlight- 
ening,” was her comment. “Mis- 
sionaries and Congo pastors are 
very stiff in their examinations, 
Not very many folks at home 
would be in our churches if they 
were examined in the same way. 
Before a new Christian can join 
the church here in Congo he must 
prove by his life that Christ has 
taken control and he must know his 
bible and the reasons for his faith. 
He must understand the power, 
work, and ministry of the Holy 
Spirit, be able to explain the way 
of salvation to others, and how he 
himself knows he is saved. Our 
churches in the United States 
would be much stronger if those in 
the churches had to give similar 
testimony.” 


> Rev. Catmerio P. OLtvera 
began his pastorate with the Portu- 
guese Church, New Bedford, Mass., 
on September 1, 1945. He is a na- 
tive of Sao Paulo, Brazil. He has 
studied in Biblical Seminary, New 
York City, and Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary. He was for- 
merly in charge of Portuguese 
work in the Union Square Baptist 
Church, Somerville, Mass. 
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Life Begins Again in War Shattered Poland 


By EDWIN A. BELL 





Warsaw was terribly bombed and battered during the early years of the war. During its later years when the 
nazis were driven out by the Russians the city was almost 90% destroyed. The picture speaks for itself 


ARSAW is the worst city that I have 
s thus far seen in Europe. Its destruction 

S28 was well nigh absolute. Only a few old 
buildings are standing in Warsaw. Every build- 
ing I saw was pockmarked by bullets, bomb and 
shell fragments. Reconstruction is going on 
slowly. A few buildings have been refaced with 
cement to cover up their wounds. It is estimated 
half a million people are living in the city. The 
Baptist Church on Wolska Street is utterly de- 
molished. Only one corner of the building is 
standing in a sea of ruins. This part of the city is 
almost absolutely dead and few, if any, people 
are living here. 

On the surface there seems to be a sufficient 
amount of food available in Warsaw provided 
one has an almost unlimited supply of money. 
Prices are fantastic. One pays the equivalent of 
$5.00 a pound for butter and similar prices for 
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First impressions of. postwar Poland which 
probably suffered more than any other nation in 
Europe and today faces more difficult and almost 
insuperable obstacles in reconstructing its polit- 
ical, economic, cultural, and religious life. 
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meat. A loaf of bread will cost 50 cents. Some 
vegetables are beginning to appear. These are 
sold in Warsaw on the streets largely because of 
the lack of store buildings. Considerable suffer- 
ing is predicted for Poland because of the dis- 
appearing margin of food reserves and an almost 
certain reduction of the amount of wheat and 
other supplies that can be shipped in from the 
outside because of the world food situation. In- 
comes of rank and file people are nowhere nearly 
sufficient to enable them to pay the fantastic 
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prices. There seems to be no rationing except 
that workers in some factories hold a certain 
type of card supposedly enabling them to pur- 
chase food at ceiling prices, but the great ma- 
jority of the people have to pay the enormous 
prices in the open market. It is called the black 
market but it seems to be the only market. 

A considerable number of Poles have come 
back into the new Poland from the territory 
which the Poles yielded to Russia. Likewise a 
considerable number have moved out of East 
Prussia and other territories taken by the Rus- 
sians. Several hundred thousand Poles have 
been repatriated from Germany. Conditions 
among these people are very difficult. On the 
farms in the territory taken from Germany 
there are no farm implements, livestock, or 
seeds. Consequently, many people are returning 
to the cities from the lands to find livelihood. 
Children who are orphans or one half orphans 
estimated are to exceed 1,100,000. The Minis- 
try of Social Welfare estimates that 1,800,000 
children were killed during the war, 600,000 of 
whom were Jewish children. There are five or 
six collection centers in Warsaw alone for or- 
phan children and the physical condition of 
those who are not orphans is exceedingly bad. 

The Polish Government is in the throes of the 
struggle to secure control after the complete 
disorganization incident to dual and successive 
occupation by the Germans and the Russians. 
The feeling about the political future of the 
country is varied. There are four political 
parties. Some of the people feel that they are all 
alike in general attitude and outlook and that 
any Polish Government must do Russia’s bid- 
ding. The Russians are definitely in the country, 
though not so much in evidence in places like 
Warsaw and Lodz as one would expect. For all 
their being somewhat in the background, how- 
ever, their influence and power seems quite ef- 
fective. The Communist group seems to be very 
active and aggressive. I saw young men in open 
squares in Warsaw being given military drill by 
men in uniform and was told that they were re- 
cruits for the police force of the Communist 
party. Practically every young man one sees in 
Poland is in uniform. 

The Government takes a neutral attitude towards 
church groups. There is complete separation of 
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church and state with no plan for state support 
to church groups of any kind. The different 
church groups are in the process of securing 
recognition by the government to conform 
to legal requirements of holding property. I 
was told that about 78% of the present popula- 
tion are Catholic. The Protestant groups, by 
constituencies rather than actual membership, 
are distributed as follows: 


Lutherans 120,000 40% 
Methodists 80,000 30% 
Baptists 14,000 10% 
Reformed 25,000 10% 
Evangelical Christians 10,000 10% 


The percentages signify agreement in distribu- 
tion of ecumenical relief supplies. 

The Polish National Church and the Old 
Catholic Church, which differ from the Roman 
Church, are not included in this distributien, 
nor are the Uniat and Orthodox groups. Their 
present strength is unknown. Government oflfi- 
cers with whom I talked seemed quite friendly 
towards the Baptists and appreciative of their 
spirit and behaviour. They seem aware of the 
fact that President Truman is a Baptist. I have 
been asked about President Truman’s relation- 
ships in every European country which I: vis- 
ited. He ought to know that his religious affilia- 
tion is a matter of interest even in government 
circles in Europe. 

The response of our Baptist people was most 
encouraging at the time of my visit. I arrived 
in Warsaw early Easter Sunday morning. They 
had two Easter services in a hall which they 
rent from a bank. The hall was filled with about 
250 people each time. There were two services 
on Monday with the same result. There was a 
fine congregation in Warsaw on Friday night. 
I shall carry with me for a long time the impres- 
sive memory of an excellent choir from Lodz 
who traveled to Warsaw Easter Sunday, singing 
resurrection hymns with impressive sincerity 
amid the terrible ruins of the city of Warsaw. 
That can be symbolic of the future’ of Christian 
work in Poland with our help. 

Apparently no Polish Baptist died during the 
occupation, except of course that no one knows 
much about the situation in the former territory 
taken over by the Russians. Brother Kircun, a 
man of splendid spirit and ability, is president 
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of the present organization in which Baptists 
are included and seems to be the recognized 
leader. He is handicapped by the illness of his 
wife, who is tubercular, and his own health is 
none too good. The trouble in both instances is 
due to malnutrition. There are three fairly good 
sized children in the family. Their total living 
quarters consist of one room in Warsaw. Mr. 
Kircun moved into Warsaw in June 1945 and 
began looking for the scattered Baptists. I met 
a dozen Baptist pastors who for the most part 
carry on an itinerant ministry, going everywhere 
preaching the gospel as in apostolic times. 
While there are organized churches in several 
places, the work generally lacks strong points of 
organized church life. Our immediate task here 
is one of relaying foundations. I met in Warsaw 
and Lodz a few young men interested in the 
ministry. 

I was told that there are 12 Polish Baptist 
Churches with buildings. Most of the work is in 
rented halls. There seems to be a prospect of se- 
curing some of the buildings of the German Bap- 
tist Churches, provided government recognition 
is obtained and legal status assured. I judge 
there are 40 or 50 buildings, churches and aux- 
iliaries in different parts of Poland. We should 
not encourage the Poles to hope that we can es- 
tablish a church in every place where there was 
a German Baptist Church, but we ought to se- 
cure the property and undertake to establish 
Polish churches in strategic centers, making 
whatever disposition of the rest of the property 
the situation may dictate. Various things are 
happening to the German Baptist church prop- 
erty. There were three good church buildings in 
Lodz. The Catholic Church has taken one. 
Polish young people have converted another 
into a dance hall. The third, the largest and best, 
has been taken by the Ministry of War to be 
used as a theatre for the Polish army. In the 
Mazurian Lake district near East Prussia, are 
16 properties formerly held by the German 
Baptists in Poland. Polish Baptists will need the 
services of a competent lawyer to help them se- 
cure possession of this property and clear all 
questions pertaining to registry. 

The Baptist Hospital at Lodz, an exceedingly 
fine property, had very high standing as a hos- 
pital before the war. The Russians requisitioned 
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it and used it as a bivouac for their troops. They 
stripped the handles and locks from all the doors, 
removed electrical fixtures, switches, service out- 
lets, etc., smashed glass door panels and a good 
many other things which exuberant soldiers of- 
ten do. The city of Lodz recently took over the 
Baptist Hospital property and gave the Rus- 
sians in exchange a city hospital building on the 
edge of the town. The City Hospital has now 
been installed in the former Baptist Hospital 
and is spending $50,000 or $60,000 in restora- 
tion and renovation. It already has 100 patients. 
Polish Baptists would be very glad to have 
the hospital for their own use. Some Polish Bap- 
tist nurses raised the question about organizing 
a deaconess society to serve as a holding or- 
ganization after the German pattern. They 
seem to think the hospital could be made self- 
sustaining. Knowing a little something of the 
experiences of hospitals in America, I am not 
that sanguine. Nothing can be done about the 
hospital right now. 

The outstanding Baptist needs are as fol- 
lows: (1) Financial help, bicycles and clothing 
for pastors and a few part-time workers. (2) 
A training course for their pastors. Mr. Kircun 
has some worthwhile ideas along with this line, 
though again his sights are a bit higher than I 
thing we could sustain. (3) Church building re- 
pair. Some of the 12 Polish Baptist church 
buildings are badly in need of repairs. There are 
30 German Baptist church buildings in addi- 
tion to 16 in the Mazurian Lake District which 
Polish Baptists would like to have. They need a 
building in Warsaw as well as one in Praga, a 
promising suburb of Warsaw across the Vistula 
River. Their old people’s home at Narewka, not 
far from the Russian border, is in operation. 
They would like to establish a children’s home 
because of the great need. There was a German 
Baptist old people’s home in Lodz, and I under- 
stand the Government has suggested that the 
Polish Baptists might recover this with the 
children’s home in mind. (4) They need Bibles, 
New Testaments, gospels, in Polish and in 
Russian. (5) They need financial help for stu- 
dents. They have 32 young people resuming 
their school life. (6) Serious relief cases need 
help among the repatriates from the eastern 
part of old Poland, people in the Mazurian 
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Lake District, suffering from typhus and scurvy. 
There are illegitimate children, offspring of the 
occupation armies, born to girls in homes for 
which Polish Baptists feel responsible. There is 
great need for layettes. 

There are encouraging features about our 
work in Poland. There is definitely an outstand- 
ing opportunity for the development of an 
evangelical Christian ministry. The attitude of 
the present government is very favorable to 
evangelical religion. This attitude may not con- 
tinue with a change in government and political 
and social conditions in Poland are as yet too 
unstable and still subject to too much ebb and 
flow for one to conclude finally that the present 
favorable attitude in this respect will be per- 
manent. Nevertheless I think we cannot wait 


A rural Baptist 
church and its Sun- 
day congregation 
in Eastern Poland 
where life is still 
primitive 


for this to take its final shape before starting 
work. We must take counsel of our faith and 
not our fears and uncertainties and make a 
beginning. The geographical importance of 
Poland needs no comment. It must be tra- 
versed on the way to Russia, to say nothing of 
the importance which is attached to the coun- 
try and people in their own right. Polish Bap- 
tists tell me that there is considerable crossing 
and recrossing of the eastern border of Poland 
on the part of Christian people in both Russia 
and Poland and one reason they ask for Russian 
Bibles is with this in mind. With all the danger 
of reaction, I feel that we ought to make Poland 
a field of major missionary activity in Europe 
and do our utmost to lay a stfong foundation 
for the future. 


This area is now 
under the control 
of Soviet Russia. 
The fate of many 
churches in this 
area is unknown 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


KINDNESS IS THE INABILITY to remain at ease in the 
presence of another person who is ill at ease, the 
inability to remain comfortable in the presence of 
another who is uncomfortable, the inability to have 
peace of mind when one’s neighbor is troubled.— 
Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson. 


& 

I¥ WE TALKED LESS ABOUT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
and more about parental delinquency we would be 
nearer the truth—Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo. 

& 

THE MOST DISCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT in Europe 
today is the dwindling prestige of the United States 
of America.—Anne O’Hare McCormick. 
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TopDAY NO NATION IS RESOURCEFUL ENOUGH to 
achieve security and a high standard of living while 
leaving the rest of the world in a postwar wilderness. 
—President Isaiah Bowman. 

~ 

THE ATOMIC BOMB IS HERE TO STAY; the one ques- 
tion is whether we human beings are here to stay 
too.—Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


> 


IF TODAY WE ASSUME that there is any one nation 
in the world that will not cooperate, then we have 
nothing—no United Nations, no Bretton Woods 
agreement, no Atlantic Charter—nothing at all.— 
U. S. Congressman H. C. Martin. 
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A Great University Acknowledges 
That It Cannot be Neutral in Religion 


NE OF the few hopeful signs of the times 

is the announcement of a new department 

of religion at Yale University to develop greater 
ethical and spiritual values among its students. 
When a leading university thus admits that 
“it cannot be neutral in religion,” and that 
‘religion must be a motivating force in the 
lives of students and in the world,”’ it is back 
on those solid foundations on which the col- 
leges of America were originally established. 
“For this Yale rates more cheers than it ever 
got at a football game,” said Dave Boone in 
his syndicated column. Many a truth is spoken 
in jest. “Yale and other American universi- 
ties,” he continued, “have spent millions for 
de luxe dormitories, quadrangles, and stadiums, 
but only pennies for religious departments, if 
any.” A committee of ten, appointed a year 
ago by President Charles Seymour to study the 
university’s postwar role in religion, reported 
that “religion is so important an aspect of 
human life that no university is doing its duty 
without offering the best available instruction 
in this field,”’ and that since Yale is committed 
to “‘unprejudiced study of man’s problems, it 


. 
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must believe that a study of prayer, faith, and 
works will be no less profitable than a study of 
economics, history, or agriculture.”’ Reflecting 
the current “‘spirit of moral and intellectual 
anarchy,” and as a result of the war, many of 
Yale’s traditional codes and practices, said the 
report, are being discredited. As one glaring 
example, a sharp increase in class room dis- 
honesty had compelled abandoning the exam- 
ination honor system. In some examinations 
during the war years the presence of military 
police was necessary. 

Supplementing the report the Yale Christian 
Association pointed out that, 


Hitler was one of the first modern men to grasp 
the profound significance of the decay of the Chris- 
tian faith. Now the German guns are silenced but 
the spiritual battle is not won. We have repudiated 
nazism, but many of us in America are not at all 
sure what we really do believe in. 


In thus venturing into a new field and in creat- 
ing an ably staffed department of religion, 
Yale hopes that other universities will do like- 
wise, for “no one university can do the work 
for the nation or the world.” 

Fortunately the church affiliated college, 
with a few regrettable exceptions, has never 
forgotten its religious obligation to its students 
nor repudiated its church affiliation. Yale’s 
venture and similar ventures by other privately 
endowed universities should furnish new and 
powerful support to the church college to main- 
tain and strengthen its own campus and curric- 
ulum religious emphasis. It may well be that 
the news from Yale heralds a new day when re- 
ligion and education will once again supplement 
each other and in the postwar era will unitedly 
and cooperatively lift the moral life of America 
to a higher plane. 


When the Pulpit Committee 
Seeks Another Pastor 


HE chairman of the pulpit committee of 

one of the denomination’s largest churches 
sent the Editor a list of 10 qualifications which 
his committee had formulated as a standard 
for measuring all candidates for the vacant 
pastorate. Among the listed qualifications were 
doctrinal conviction, pulpit ability, leadership 
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capacity, missionary cooperation, denomina- 
tional loyalty, and interdenominational good 
will. After perusing this quite unusual docu- 
ment the Editor was reminded of a story. Per- 
haps you have already read it somewhere or 
heard it in a speech. Its latest appearance was 

. in Mr. George E. Sokolsky’s syndicated news- 
paper column. According to the story a noted 
professor of elocution and public speaking at- 
tended a church prayer-meeting. He was asked 
to read the 23rd Psalm. With matchless elo- 
quence and perfect enunciation he read the im- 
mortal words. The congregation was pro- 
foundly stirred. Then the deacon asked that 
the pastor of the church, a saintly man of 70, 
read the same Psalm. In a soft voice and with- 
out effort at elocutionary polish or eloquence 
he did so. The congregation was moved to 
tears. ““Not an eye was dry,” reported Mr. 
Sokolsky in his version of the incident. When 
the professor later was asked why the people 
were stirred by his own eloquence and moved 
to tears by the pastor’s reading, he replied, 
“‘The difference is that I know the Psalm but 
your pastor knows the Shepherd!” The first 
qualification that any pulpit committee should 
seek in a candidate is not whether he is liberal 
or conservative, pacifist or militarist, sectarian 
or ecumenical, ecclesiastical isolationist or de- 
nominational cooperationist, but whether he 
knows the Shepherd. 

Less than four months ago the nation’s 
theological seminaries of all denominations 
sent their annual quota of graduates into the 
ministry at home or into missionary service 
abroad or into the chaplaincy. All have been 
properly trained in elocution, in reading the 
23rd Psalm, and in interpreting the Bible. 
But unless these graduates, through the influ- 
ence of teachers and through their own spirit- 
ual experience, have come to know the Shep- 
herd, their ministry, regardless of other quali- 
fications, will lack fruitfulness and their influ- 
ence in the lives of men will be of transient 
quality. ““Only changed men can change the 
world,” said the late President N. J. Nord- 
strom at the Baptist World Congress at At- 
lanta in 1939. And only men who know the 
Shepherd ean teach other men the abiding 

meaning of an immortal Psalm. 
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The Third Horseman of the Apocalypse 
And His Innocent Victims 


HE two cartoons on page 392 need no inter- 

pretation. They illustrate more vividly than 
pages of statistics and columns of editorial com- 
ments the desperate plight of the people of Eu- 
rope and Asia during the past summer. As re- 
ported by Mr. Maurice Pate in The New York 
Herald Tribune, who accompanied Mr. Herbert 
Hoover on his world food survey, there were 
30,000,000 hungry children in Europe. It is 
beyond estimate how many there were in China 
and India. Half of Czechoslovakia’s 3,000,000 
children are undernourished. In Berlin only 
enough milk is available for children under three 
years of age. Far worse than elsewhere in Eu- 
rope are conditions in Poland, where 5,000,000 
children were badly underfed. A Polish woman 
said to America’s only living ex-President, 
“We are weary of dying!” Poland has lost 55% 
of her horses, 67% of cattle, 64% of sheep, and 
83% of pigs. What this means for food supply 
can be imagined. In Germany food rations now 
are down to 1,000 calories per day which means 
slow starvation for perhaps 60,000,000 people. 
A calculation by The New York Herald Tribune 
figures 1,000 calories to be the daily equivalent 
of four thin slices of bread, six spoonfuls of oat- 
meal, a small cube of fat, five spoonfuls of turnip, 
one ounce of meat or fish, a nibble of cheese, 
two cups of artificial coffee, and a quarter of a 
glass of skimmed milk. How long could you live 
on that day after day? Contrast that with the 
diet for the American people which, according to 
The United States News, will per person this year 
average 150 pounds of meat, 365 eggs, 810 
pounds of unskimmed milk. In spite of the sum- 
mer’s shortages of butter and bread, for 1946 
the American diet will average 3,360 calories per 
day per person. At the end of one year of the 
German rations, said an American medical 
officer, “You may expect famine edema (bloat- 
ing) and all diseases of vitamin deficiency. How 
many will die of starvation cannot be estimated. 
Of course Americans will shrug their shoulders 
and say complacently that the nazis asked for 
it. But surely the German mothers and their 
children, most of whom were born since 1939, 
are not responsible for the crimes of naziism. 
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At Grand Rapids the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention wholeheartedly and solemnly voted to 
raise an additional $1,000,000 this year for 
world relief. Most of that ought to be contrib- 
uted and expended long before Sacrifice Sunday 
three months hence. Relief made available Now 
will determine in large measure whether thou- 
sands of people will be enabled to survive an- 
other winter. In petitioning President Truman 
to pool America’s food resources to prevent 
starvation, New York’s Community Church 
declared, 

We are horrified at the prospect of Europe and 

Asia becoming one gigantic death chamber of 

starving bodies and stunted minds while we 

Americans dance and sing and feed and live in 

luxury. 

If that measures human condemnation of Ameri- 
can complacency and indifference, what must 
be the divine judgement? 


The Daughters of the American Revolution 


And the Color Line 


Y A unanimous vote the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution opened their spacious Con- 
stitution Hall in Washington D.C., on June 
Srd for a memorial concert by the Negro Choir 
of Tuskegee Institute. No charge was made for 
the use of the hall or the service of employees. 
The concert, in honor of the late Booker T. 
Washington and his recent election to the Amer- 
ican Hall of Fame was enjoyed by a capacity 
audience whose tremendous applause registered 
approval not only of the concert but also of the 
D.A.R.’s generous courtesy. Proceeds went to 
the United Negro College Fund of $1,500,000 
which is being raised for the benefit of 33 par- 
ticipating Negro colleges in the United States. 
Regretfully Misstons has found occasion in 
the past to criticize the D.A.R. for its race 
prejudice in drawing the color line by its policy 
of WHITE ARTISTS ONLY as applicable to Consti- 
tution Hall. Gladly Missions hails the removal 
of the color line for this worthy Negro cause and 
joins in the hope that this portends the ulti- 
mate abolition of all exclusionist policies. 
Whether that hope will be realized remains 
for the future to disclose. The 55th Continental 
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Congress of the D.A.R. in Atlantic City was 
reported in The New York Times as “‘a raging - 
storm, simmering for several years, that finally 
broke with fury.” A resolution to abandon the 
WHITE ARTISTS ‘ONLY policy threw “‘the 4,000 
delegates into an uproar four times within 15 
minutes.” It never got to a vote but was with- 
drawn when a familiar parliamentary manoeu- 
ver resulted in the appointment of a special 
committee “‘to study rental contracts.” Perhaps 
this committee will have the courage to recog- 
nize the power of public opinion. “The D.A.R. 
would be truer to the American ideals it pur- 
ports to represent,” said The New York Times in 
its editorial, “‘if it would hold out the same 
welcome to gifted Negroes that it does to gifted 
persons of other races.” 

The D.A.R. can now add immeasurably to 
its prestige throughout the nation, by new and 
vigorous leadership in promoting the removal of 
community attitudes and practices that dis- 
criminate against individuals and peoples solely 
because of the color of their skin. The Tuskegee 
Concert was a noble start in the right direction. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ SHORTLY BEFORE THE NORTHERN Baptist Con- 
VENTION in Grand Rapids the American Society of 
Friends (Quakers) held its own annual meeting, the 
25l1st in the long Quaker history since the days of 
William Penn. Convention theme was “The Princi- 
ples of the Friends as a Spiritual Foundation for a 
United World.” At the closing session Dr. Rufus 
Jones, Haverford College Professor Emeritus, now in 
his 80th year, said to the Quakers, “In the last resort, 
nothing will work in our world except the recovery of 
the spiritual power in each individual life. If the 
100,000 American Quakers could individually ex- 
perience the light of God in their lives, they could lift 
the whole level of the world from its darkness.” It is a 
majestic and challenging thought for Baptists as they 
rejoice in the unity that’ emerged at Grand Rapids. 
If only a fraction of 1,500,000 Northern Baptists 
were individually to experience the light of God in 
their lives and cooperatively to allow that light to 
shine through their global missionary interests in the 
distant and near places of the earth, the world’s 
abysmal darkness would soon vanish before the radi- 
ance of that eternal light. In its final analysis this 
is the meaning and purpose of the Baptist World 
Mission Crusade. 
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@ AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF this year’s epi- 
demic of strikes and nation-wide industrial unrest 
that has delayed peacetime economic recovery, the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has 
issued a strong Labor Sunday Message that deserves 
to be read in every church. (See page 423.) It is con- 
cerned with organized labor, capital, management, 
and the public, all of whom are involved whenever 
an industrial dispute results in cessation of employ- 
ment and curtailment of production for which the 
whole world is desperately in need. Whether read in 
churches on Sunday, September 2 or on September 9, 
the message could serve as a sermon prelude or could 
be quoted in the sermon. The final paragraph could 
be expanded into a sermon all its own, for the Car- 
penter of Nazareth is indeed the Lord of History and 
the Redeemer of Mankind. 


@ THE ANNUAL BUDGET OF THE NEW UNITED Na- 
TIONS ORGANIZATION is to be $24,000,000, according 
to a summary in The United States News, while the 
permanent investment in land and buildings on the 
site finally chosen on both sides of the boundary be- 
tween New York and Connecticut, will involve an 
outlay of $80,000,000. People who look upon that as 
a lot of money to be spent on a world peace organiza- 
tion should contrast it with the estimated expendi- 
ture in 1946 of $30,000,000,000 by the same nations on 
military and naval preparedness, which really means 
preparation for the next war. After the disastrous 
experience of the past 14 years, how discouraging it is 
that humanity should still cherish such a distorted 
conception of values. Less than one third of one per- 
cent of what the nations spend this year on their 
military and naval establishments and air forces is to 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 133 
Tue Liquor Trarric’s Biack Eve 


CCORDING to a news story in The New York 
Times, federal and state liquor regulations are 
flagrantly violated by wholesalers and retailers be- 
cause of the current shortage of high-grade imported 
whiskey. In order to secure some of the better grade 
liquor the retailer is compelled by the wholesaler to 
stock up with a quantity of cheap “cat-and-dog- 
whiskey.” The practice is known as “tie-in-sales” 
which means that each purchase of scarce, high-grade 
liquor must include also the purchase of inferior and 
unmarketable liquor. “Today, many retailers have so 
much money frozen in this dead stock that the 
public will not buy,” said a spokesman for the New 
York State Restaurant Liquor Dealers Association, 
“that they have not enough money to meet their 
legitimate bills.”” Meanwhile in the black market the 
high-grade, imported whiskey is said to be selling 
at fabulous prices. The spokesman concluded, “‘ The 
practice violates all the ethics of fair trade and honest 
business.”” That is almost funny! When was the 
liquor traffic ever known to be concerned with ethics? 
His final condemnation is almost ludicrous. “‘ These 
outrageous ‘tie-in-sales’ are giving the entire liquor 
industry a black eye.”” Was there ever a time when the 
liquor traffic did not have a black eye? The liquor 
traffic deluded the American people in 1933 when it 
persuaded them to vote for the repeal of the 18th 
amendment. Today the liquor traffic seems to be 
deluding even itself. 


be devoted to preparations for peace. 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


> Tue Curistian Future or THE 
Mopern Minp Ovutrun by Eugen 
Rosenstock-Huessy is written for 
the young men who literally fought 
the recent war and “the men who 
have experienced the spirit as the 
great translator from age to age 
because they themselves have been 
drafted for supreme service.” We 
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are in a new day in which the Holy 
Spirit has been manifested in the 
courage and faith of simple soldiers. 
Progress is made by Christians 
and is the fruit of Christianity. 
The great sinners of our times are 
not individuals but groups. John 
Dewey and Charles Darwin aban- 
doned suffering as our basis of 


understanding the worid and mak- 
ing progress. The belief in auto- 
matic progress stops progress. It 
is the principle of the cross of 
Christ that brings a new day out of 
carnage and suffering. Thinkers 
and soldiers must collaborate to 
build a realistic Christian future. 
(Seribner’s, 248 pages, $2.50.) 
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> Jesus, THE Man or Prayer, 
by John Henry Strong, formerly 
professor of New Testament at 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
and later at the Biblical Seminary 
in New York, is a scholarly yet 
thoroughly practical discussion on 
prayer and the prayer life. It is 
first of all a study of the prayer life 
and the prayers of Jesus. Then 
taking the prayer habits and em- 
phases of Jesus as its authority 
and example, the book sets forth 
prayer in six different categories: 
consecration, dependence, interces- 
sion, thanksgiving, submission, and 
finally the supreme joy of life that 
is found in prayer of communion. 
For “Christianity is a communi- 
cated life” and through prayer as 
communion and fellowship it is 
communicated. The book is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Strong’s eminent fa- 
ther, the late Augustus Hopkins 
Strong, for 40 years President of 
the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary and from whom the son in 
boyhood days first learned the 
meaning of prayer. The father 
gave his children a triple recipe for 
prayer that is forever valid, namely, 
gratitude, confession, supplication. 
Rightly does the author claim that 
in this day of universal calamity 
and vast opportunity the church 
of Christ needs nothing more than 
a reviving and renewing of the 
transforming experience of divine 
fellowship which comes through 
prayer. For people whose prayer 
life is unsatisfactory and unre- 
warding to themselves this book 
will be a tremendous help. For the 
pastor who wishes to prepare a 
series of prayer-meeting talks or 
to lead his people into a new and 
vitalizing experience in prayer 
nothing finer could be suggested. 
Former students of the author will 
affectionately cherish this me- 
mento of a scholarly and stimulat- 
ing teacher. (Judson Press, 125 


pages, $1.35.) 
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We will mail prepaid any book advertised in 
MISBIONS. or any other good book, new or old. 
Send us your want list for good books, new or 
old, or write today for free catalog of current 
titles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our motto: “We 
do not sell ‘Obnoxious’ books!’ 


THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 
Department M 


3705 Woodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights 21, Ohio 


> A Maker or Mopern Cura, 
by Albert J. Garnier, commemo- 
rates the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Timothy Richard, mis- 
sionary to China, with the “hope 
that it may present a challenge to 
young men and women to use what 
God has given them for the benefit 
of mankind and for the glory of 
God.” The book describes politi- 
cal, social, economic, religious, and 
educational conditions in China 
prior to Richard’s arrival in 1869, 
and the forces making for revolu- 
tion up to that date. It records the 
work and ministry of the mission- 
ary, and the contribution he made 
to the making of Modern China. 
(Carey Press; 120 pages; $1.25.) 








> Trorny Ricnarp, by E. W. 
Price Evans, is a narrative of Chris- 
tian enterprise and statesmanship 
in China by a Welsh missionary. It 
portrays the life of a man who was 
a prophet, scholar and statesman. 
His social teachings were far ahead 


JOURNAL FROM 
My CELL 


by Roland DePury 


With an introduction by Paul 
Geren, author of Burma Diary 


“Of all chat I have read and 
heard of the suffering of 
others for the sake of truth, 
this is the most living thing. 
It is not only a journal about 
agony, but is a witness to the 
power of God through faith 
in Christ.” 

— Roy L. Burkhart 


$2.00 At your bookseller 


of his time. He was the apostle of a 
Social Order, based on the laws of 
obedience to God. The volume is 
written in an erudite and interest- 
ing style. (Carey Press; 160 pages; 
$1.50.) 


> Waar Is Curistian Crviiza- 
TION? by John Baillie, distinguished 
professor of divinity in Edinburgh 
University, presents in book form 
the three Riddle Memorial Lec- 
tures in the University of Durham. 
He discusses the historical rela- 
tions of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, and the Christian attitude 
towards contemporary civilization, 
“Tf it has always been difficult for 
the Christian and the church to be 
in the world without being also of 
it, the difficulty has never been 
greater than it is today. Never has 
the Christian doctrine of regenera- 
tion stood in more danger of neg- 
lect.” Profound and disturbing is 
his analysis of contemporary alle- 
giance. For multitudes of people 
it is not a choice between Chris- 
tianity and modern Paganism but 
a choice between belonging to the 
church or belonging nowhere. “Such 
is the tragedy that has overtaken 
so much of our common life—that 
it belongs nowhere, has no spiritual 
home, no ultimate standards of 
reference, and little definite con- 
ception of the direction in which it 
desires to move.” In the final lec- 
ture “The Future of the West,” 
he sounds.a more optimistic note. 
Even that is qualified for he con- 
cludes frankly that all earthly civi- 
lizations are corruptible and must 
one day perish. Hence contempo- 
rary Christian civilization will en- 
dure only in so far as it does not 
lose sight of the greater light which 
is its source. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 59 pages, $1.00.) 


> Youne Preopie’s Prayers, Re- 
ligion at Work in Life, by Percy R. 
Hayward, is a choice collection of 
75 prayers for young people, each 
carrying a title, thus making them 
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BURMA SURGEON 
and 


BURMA SURGEON 
RETURNS 


Mustrated © $3.00 Each 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


NORTON 


“BOOES THAT LIVE”’ 


suitable for various occasions as 
well as for private devotions. The 
author is editor of The International 
Journal of Relgious Education and 
for many years was director of 
Young People’s Work for the 
Council on Religious Education. 
He thus has a background of ex- 
perience with young people and 
their spiritual and devotional needs 
that has contributed most help- 
fully to the preparation of these 
prayers. Titles are exceedingly sug- 
gestive. Typical are “Steady Thou 
My Temper,” “For the Clean 
Life,” “Turn My Eyes Outward,” 
“Make Me a Great Rock in a 
Weary Land,” and many others. 
Beautiful is the prayer, “For Our 
Wedding Day,” with its exquisite 
conclusion, “Grant that our love be 
a holy of holies so that we may find 
Thy face.” The author suggests 
that these prayers be used in vari- 
ous ways, daily, weekly, in youth 
meetings, etc. Whatever use may 
be chosen, they are bound to be 
helpful, stimulating, and contribu- 
tory to a devotional mood and a 
deeply spiritual experience. (Asso- 
ciation Press-Revell Co., 82 pages, 
$1.50.) 


> Tue GoLtpEeNn Worps or Moses, 
by Maynard D. Follin, studies the 
book of Genesis with the convic- 
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“Good Companions’ 
for the Summer 
By GORDON SEAGRAVE 





























tion that “when properly under- 
stood we shall find nothing in it 
contrary to our fully verified scien- 
tific concepts.” This is an able and 
theologically conservative presen- 
tation. (Bruce Humphries; 668 
pages; $2.00.) 


> Gop Passes By, by Shoghi 
Effendi, is a review of the salient 
features of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Bahai Faith, its 
founders and followers, and its es- 
tablishment in America. (Bahai 
Publishers; 412 pages.) 


> My Nores ror ADDRESSES AT 
FoneraLt Occasions, by W. P. 
VanWyk, is & companion publica- 
tion to the author’s, Sermon Notes 
on The Lord’s Supper, and is far 
above the average in books of this 
nature. The outlines are biblical, 
and mentally stimulating. (Baker’s; 
140 pages; $1.25.) 


> In Crear Licut, by U. M. 
McGuire, is a memorial gift volume 
made possible by the family of the 
boy who bore Dr. McGuire’s name, 
—John McGuire Strain, killed in 
street traffic at the age of eight 
years. The donors hope that grate- 
ful readers will be inspired to con- 
tribute to a McGuire Memorial 













Foundation to be set up at Frank- 
lin College, the fund to provide for 
instruction and scholarships in So- 
cial and International Relations. 
The book contains ten messages 
from the pen of the deceased Bap- 
tist minister which interpret 
“Christianity in terms of its essen- 
tial principles and applies those 
principles to problems of social and 
political interests.” (Wm. H. 
Strain, Indiana University; 129 


pages. ) 


> He Is Aste, by Chaplain Alvin 
0. Carlson, is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the presence and power of 
God. (Zondervan; 82 pages; $1.00.) 


> Tue Man Gop Usss, by Oswald 
J. Smith, pastor of The Peoples 
Church, Toronto, Canada, a sum- 
mons to church members to “a 
separate, Spirit-filled, Sanctified 
life.” (Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 
116 pages; $75.) 





H. G. WELLS — 


' Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
“CRUX ANSATA — An Indictment of the 
Roman Catholic Church” 





An historical oomnete of the Catholic Church's 


litical intri ng to its tie-up with the 
azi-Fascist-Shinto Axis. 
Cloth Binding. . ... +. + sss $1.75 


Also get @ copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS" 
by L. H. Lehmann 


A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fasciet 
collaboration. 


Cloth Binding. ......++e +s $1.75 
COMBINATION OFFER 
Both Cloth Bound Books ...... $3.00 
New Pamphlet 


“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR" 


48 pages of Documented Facts... . . 25¢ 
=> Free to those who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 
Order from: 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 942 
229 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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After Nine Long Years of War The Lights Shine Again 


The reopening of the University of Shanghai on its own campus 
with 900 students presents a new and immense opportunity in 
the training of Christian leadership for the new postwar China 


- 





Dormitories at Shanghai University, reconditioned after Japanese 


occupation, now house again hundreds of alert, eager students 


FTER nine long war years the 
lights are on again tonight in 

the dormitories of the University 
of Shanghai. More than 900 stu- 
dents were transported from the 
heart of the city in the ten big 
trucks. The clatter and laughter of 
young Chinese students, boys and 
girls, are heard all day and evening. 
night the faculty prayer 
meeting was a special praise and 


Last 


thanksgiving service. Many of the 
Chinese spoke of how they were 
sustained by the prayers and faith 
of American Christians. 

Repair work goes on, although 
prices are the highest in the world, 
but somehow there is provision 
each day. God is with us and we 
are with him. The way is open in 
a wonderful way to work with and 
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By LUCIA P. HANSON 


for students. Everywhere our a- 
lumni are at work in government, 
business, church, school, hospital 
and home. We are proud of the 
share American Baptists have had 
in this work. 

It has been such a delight to see 
how the Chinese themselves have 
taken hold in getting the campus 
and buildings ready. They are 
eager and as anxious as we are. 
Carpenters, masons, painters, and 
electricians are doing their best to 
get us in shape. Buildings have 
had most necessary repairs, but 
much remains to be done. The 
buildings already look surprisingly 
well, not like pre-war days, of 
course, but still very livable and 





usable. We need music, hymn 
books, baptismal robes for pastor 
and candidates, books for the li- 
brary, science equipment, com- 
munion set, and other items. 

But the campus is another 
story. It will take time, probably 
many years, before that will be 
anything like it used to be. We do 
have some small trees and bushes, 
but we miss the big camphors and 
firs and these will take years to re- 
place. The Japanese took away a 
great deal of the sod as well as the 
trees. In many places the ground is 
now perfectly bare where we used 
to have great expanses of lovely 
green lawn. But things like perfect 
walls and floors, trees and lawn can 


all be replaced-and repaired. The 





Shanghai University’s new Presi- 
dent Henry T. Lin 
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fact that our students and Chinese 
faculty are all with us and well— 
that is what is really important. It 
sometimes seems like a miracle, 
and perhaps it is, that we are all 
back here together again after all 
that the world has been through. 
Do you wonder that our hearts are 
filled with gratitude for the World 
Mission Crusade? 

We now have 900 students as 
against 600 when we were on the 
campus before. That means added 
responsibility and added opportun- 
ities. There are supposed to be ten 
foreign missionary couples on the 
campus, five Northern Baptists 
and five from the Southern Board. 
At present there are three families, 
two from our Board and one from 
the Southern. So we ask that. we 
may be given the strength and the 
wisdom to meet each day’s needs 
and that we may not fail in this 
great opportunity that has been 
given us. May our friends at home 
remember us in their prayers. 


Action Must Follow 

Plans and Preparations 

Report of the annual Baptist 
mission conference in Assam 

By HERBERT M. RANDALL 


HE 47th annual Baptist mission 

conference of the Assam Mis- 
sion assembled in the chapel of the 
mission hospital at Jorhat and had 
as its program theme, “they builded 
the wall, for the people had a mind 
to work.” The sessions repeatedly 
amplified this thought, that now is 
the time to get down to work. “The 
time has long passed for plans and 
preparations,” said Conference 
President Reuben Holm, “Now 
there is the great need of putting 
some of these plans into 4action.” 
The report of the evangelistic com- 
mittee revealed a tremendous need 
for new personnel to replace pres- 
ent missionaries soon retiring and 
to staff adequately the areas Bap- 
tists are responsible for. “Many 
other mission groups in India are 


looking toward Assam as a possible 
area for their expansion,” reported 
the committee. “Either we occupy 
and evangelize or we must let oth- 
‘ers who are able and willing be 
given the chance so that souls may 
be saved.” The committee recom- 
mended the opening of five new sta- 
tions and the restaffing of one that 
has been vacant for some time. At 
least six new families are needed for 
these new stations and six new 
families are needed to bring present 
stations up to full staff strength. 
At present the Mission is only 50% 
of its normal membership. 

To the little group of war-weary 
Assam missionaries it was a joyous 
occasion to welcome back 17 of the 
mission family together with three 
new appointees. Among those who 
arrived in time for the conference 
were Mr. and Mrs. George Supplee, 
Rev. and Mrs. Bengt Anderson, 
Rev. and Mrs. John Selander, Mrs. 
E. S. Downs, and Miss Ruth Paul. 
Welcome telegrams were sent to 
Dr. and Mrs. Hasseblad and Miss 
Millie Marvin who had just landed 
at Karachi, India. The conference 
welcomed into its fellowship Rev. 
and Mrs. Herbert M. Randall and 
Dr. Mary E. Kirby, daughter of 


‘Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Kirby, veteran 


medical missionaries in Assam. Fi- 
nally, a special welcome was given 
to Treasurer Forrest Smith on his 
tour of mission stations. 

Closer cooperation with the 
Assam church leaders was the 
thought behind the proposal for an 
Assam Baptist Church Council 
which the conference referred to a 
special committee for details. 

Expressions of appreciation were 
extended to Miss Cecelia Johnson 
and through her to all the Burma 
missionaries who had trekked out 
of Burma over the Naga Hills and 
had remained in Assam for what- 
ever service they could render. The 
presence of American soldiers at 
the conference session was likewise 
a reminder of how close the horrors 








of war had come to Assam. What- 
ever has been done for them by the 
missionaries has been returned a 
hundred times in their appreciation 
and friendliness. And they will take 
home to their churches an eyewit- 
ness account of missionary work. 
The conference closed with a mes- 
sage of inspiration and challenge 
by U. S. Army Chaplain W. K. 
Shamburger, who was introduced 
by the newly elected conference 
president, Rev. Bengt Anderson. 


Church Bells Ring Again 
in West China 


By LETTIE G. ARCHER 


There was great rejoicing here 
over the close of the war. On the 
first night multitudes paraded the 
streets with torches and lanterns. 
On the morning of the second day 
there was a formal, well-planned 
public gathering at which an of- 
ficial document regarding the close 
of the war and the future of the na- 
tion was read. All the Americans, 
British and French were invited to 
sit on the platform with the of- 
ficials. One interesting program 
feature was the sounding of the 
siren. For six years only one certain 
siren was allowed. All ringing of 
church bells had been curtailed. 
Only three of us in this station ever 
heard our church bell. This was all 
because of raids. At this program 
right after the singing of the na- 
tional anthem, the siren started 
and blew and the Baptist Church 
bell began ringing. It sounded so 
good to us all. Now it rings for 
every service. That afternoon a 
big tea was given by the officials to 
all the citizens of the various allied 
nations living in the city. There 
were only about 20 of us, but there 
was a big group of Chinese officials. 
A representative of each group was 
asked to speak and each group sang 
its national anthem. In the evening 
we Americans marched behind the 
beautiful big flags of the allied na 
tions in a torch parade. 
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The Changing and the Changeless in Home Missions 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 
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The familiar skyline of lower New York City. Although the American metropolis has undergone immense 
changes since the Home Mission Society was organized 114 years ago, its deep spiritual needs are unchanged 


HERE is no final word about home missions. 

Since John Mason Peck and Jonathan Going 
caused the formation of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in 1832, to meet the need for evangel- 
izing the new West, there have been many changes in 
American life which have demanded corresponding 
changes in home mission service. Adjustments to 
situations created by World War II have been con- 
sistent with the experience through 114 years growth 
of the Society’s life and work. One unchanging pur- 
pose has been foremost in all the changing times, to 
win “North America for Christ.”” We have sought 
ever to do the will of God, “‘in whom there is no vari- 
ableness.”” Our unchanging Master is Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, today and forever. 

In honor of the British Army a phrase was coined 
which said that “they accomplished the impossible 
with the inadequate.” The same can be said of many 
servants of Christ in the history of home missions. 
In our own six missions in Latin America we have 
only ten married couples and three single mission- 
aries. Cooperating with them are one married couple 
and 14 women missionaries of the Woman’s Society. 
In these fields are 223 churches, 491 Sunday schools, 
two hospitals, two schools of nursing, three theologi- 
cal seminaries, five high schools and nine primary 
schools, and several primary schools conducted by 
the churches. Last year four rural chapels were erected 
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A factual summary of the year’s achievements 
and services in the work of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society based on the report 
presented at the Grand Rapids Convention. 
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in Haiti, two in Puerto Rico, two growing churches 
were enlarged, one in Mexico and one in Puerto Rico. 
Several churches have helped to acquire parsonages. 
The Spanish-American Seminary in Los Angeles 
opened the new year with 30 men and 10 women. 
With the close of the war Bacone College is again 
receiving its full quota of older boys. It opened with 
an enrolment of 242, representing 40 tribes. College 
athletics have been resumed and, what is more im- 
portant, Service League Citizens in Muskogee have 
given $25,000 to equal similar amounts from the 
Home Mission Society and from the General Educa- 
tion Board. Other friends-outside Muskogee are con- 
tributing a fourth $25,000 which will mean a total of 
$100,000 for the library, extensive repairs to build- 
ings, new laundry equipment, a wood-working shop, 
and a metal-working shop, and two new residences. 
In cooperation with 30 denominations, the year 
1946 is to be a memorable year in lay evangelism. 
A total of 1,283,785 evangelistic booklets, leaflets and 
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cards was printed last year. The Mission to Sunday 
school teachers and officers featured in 1945 and de- 
signed to realize more fully the evangelistic possibili- 
ties in our church schools is being continued through 
1946. Forrest B. Fordham has been appointed by 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society as 
Director of Youth Evangelism. The Society cooper- 
ates with the Board of Education and Publication in 
the program of Winning the Children for Christ. 
Seven full-time women directors are in service to 
train Baptist women to conduct Bible story hours for 
unchurched children, and to train primary and junior 
teachers to do better work in the church school. 

During the past year ever-increasing demands have 
come from churches for building counsel, the largest 
churches as well as from the smaller rural groups. 
While major efforts have been directed to building 
counsel, the edifice funds have not been neglected. 

Outstanding now are 119 loans whose original 
principal sums totalled $474,269.45. They have been 
reduced by payments to $292,038. Loans to 16 
churches from the Church Extension Fund of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the original principal 
of which was $49,146.63, have been reduced to 
$41,901.82. Edifice loan funds founded on bequests 
and gifts now total $1,043,309.10. 

One of the city areas in which Baptist home mis- 
sion has been carried on for many years is among 
bilingual peoples. Today two languages are needed 
less and less, but the prominence of two cultures still 
remains. Mexicans and Puerto Ricans are still enter- 
ing the United States. Only through their own 
language can they be reached with the message of 
Christ. Italian communities are held back frequently 
by the old world and Roman church culture. The 
Hungarian, Czechoslovak, Roumanian and Polish 
peoples are assimilating American culture so that 
their need for a bilingual ministry is less than it was a 
generation ago. The Home Mission Society has at 
present 93 bilingual pastors under appointment. 

Specialized skills beyond those learned in a theo- 
logical school are required of Christian Center di- 
rectors. Accordingly, supervised Christian Center 
training and experience is now prov.ded at Brooks 
House, Hammond, Ind., for young men who have a 
well-rounded education. There will be work projects. 
Arrangements have also been made for study courses 
in social service at Roger Williams College in Chicago. 
Today there is danger that younger Negroes will be 
lost to the Christian cause unless influenced by min- 
isters who have education equal to their own. Educa- 
tional Centers have been established for pastors and 
church leaders in Chicago, Brooklyn and Harlem in 
New York City, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 
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During the war 41 defense workers and 15 inter- 
denominational leaders ministering in 45 defense 
areas were supported by funds from the Baptist 
World Emergency Forward Fund. When the war 
ended the need of this ministry that had been pro- 
vided previously became even greater as some of 
these areas became permanent. Church buildings 
have been erected and others will be needed. 

All of the wartime relocation camps for Americans 
of Japanese ancestry are closed. Of the original 110,- 
000 people who were evacuated to these camps, about 
half have returned to the Pacific Coast. Many mis- 
sionary workers and pastors voluntarily shifted, or 
were asked to move into these more critical areas to 
meet the needs. Another year of intensive service for 
meeting housing and employment needs for these 
fellow Americans, will be required before any real 
readjustments into community and church life can be 
accomplished. In the midwest and east they are 
slowly being integrated into the community life and 
the on-going church programs. The First Baptist 
Church in Chicago has been for over two years a 
successful interracial church. 

At the close of the war 564 or approximately 10% 
of active Northern Baptist ministers were serving as 
chaplains. Already 272 have been released. The 
Society helps these men relocate in civilian pastorates. 

The Society cooperates with other denominations 
through all possible agencies, the main channel con- 
tinuing to be the Home Missions Council of North 
America. In work with service men the Society has 
been cooperating with three agencies: The General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains; The 
Service Men’s Christian League, and The Christian 
Commission on Camp and Defense Communities. 
Other interdenominational agencies include the 
Council on Spanish-speaking Work, the Inter- 
Mountain Conference in the Mormon area, and the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. 

Many ehurches have a new and larger conception 
of their task of winning the countryside to Christ. 
The young people’s Summer Service Project at Rio 
Grande, Ohio, in 1945 was highly successful. C. R. 
McBride has been appointed as rural field worker, 
with headquarters at the Rural Church Center, 
Green Lake, Wis. His duties include the “ Heifers for 
Relief” program, conferences for missionaries, a 
“settling people on land” program, and making 
surveys. Three four-week schools for ministers in 
town and country were held in the winter and spring 
of 1946. The United Emphasis for Baptist town and 
country churches in 1946 is “Churches in town and 
country! Organize for effective service in your com- 
munity and in the world.” 
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Enduring Witness in the First Postwar Year in Foreign Missions 
By ADA P. STEARNS 


Airplane view of Rangoon. In the upper left center may be seen the campus and buildings of Judson College with the 
chapel tower. Most of the buildings are still occupied by British military establishments but it is expected that they 
will be returned to the Burma mission next month with the reopening of the college 


NY report of the foreign mission enterprise for the 
past year is largely an unveiling of monumental 
evidence of enduring witness to the living, all-availing 
Christ. Mission fields that had been closed to com- 
munication for a period of years were able to tell the 
mother churches in the United States of the roll-call 
of their martyrs, of the increase in membership by 
baptisms, of some churches that were able to hold 
services every Sunday even during the years of enemy 
occupation. Where vigorous leadership was lacking, 
wartime conditions and propaganda admittedly 
caused some backsliding. Everywhere in the wake of 
the holocaust problems were left that will challenge 
for years to come the best in Christian statesmanship 
and administration. 

Losses in leadership on the fields were critical, but 
the wonder is that so many remain to help restore the 
work. Among those called to higher service in East 
China are Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, former President 
of the University of Shanghai, who was assassinated 
on the streets of Shanghai early in the war; Dr. Helen 
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A summary of the annual report of the Foreign 
Mission Board and of the Woman’s Board, 
presented at Grand Rapids in connection with 
the sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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Shuai, leading woman physician in the Shaohing 
Hospital; Rev. T. E. Tong, former President of the 
University of Shanghai; and six secondary school 
leaders. 

In Burma two outstanding doctors were among the 
martyrs. Kindly, beloved Dr. Ah Pon, 71 years old, 
died in a Japanese internment camp. Young Dr. 
Robin Krasu was one of a party of Burmese forced 
by the Japanese to make a harrowing march into 
Siam after the British had re-entered Burma. The 
entire group were killed under conditions that can 
only be conjectured in such desperate times. Dr. 
Krasu had substituted for Dr. Gordon Seagrave while 
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the latter was in this country and the Burma Mission __ to India, reaching all the fields but the Deccan. He 
had looked to him as a medical leader of the future. was also able to make a short visit to upper Burma. 
An irreparable loss to the work in Japan was sus- A gratifying number of missionaries have returned 
tained in the death of Dr. Y. Chiba on Easter Sun- _to their fields. The presence of new workers busy at 
day, 1946. He was well known in America and served _language study has greatly heartened the regular 
for years as President of the Japan Baptist Con- staffs who have carried too heavy burdens too long. 
vention and as head of mission schools of higher The looting and damaging of property in war areas 
learning. will present problems for years to come. Even on 
The year was significant in the visits of Foreign _fields affected only indirectly by the war, mission 
Missions secretarial personnel to areas of acute need.» property is in a sad state of disrepair because of lack 
Dr. Edwin A. Bell, the Foreign Board’s special § of workmen and materials and because of exorbitant 
representative for Europe, was one of the first repre-_ prices for life’s essentials. The looting of hospitals and 
sentatives of any denomination to reach Europe. _ school libraries means that reopened work is being 
He has been tireless in effective work among Baptists carried on courageously but under the greatest of 
brethren in all areas where Northern Baptists have _ handicaps. 
responsibility, except in Russian territory. He has The welcome given to missionaries returning after 
also co-operated fully with Southern Baptists. years of enforced absence has been deeply touching. 
Dr. Elmer A. Fridell visited the Philippine Islands. One of the earliest to arrive on a devastated field 
By his overflowing Christian spirit endeared himself — wrote: “So many have come just to talk their hearts 
and Northern Baptists to Filipino Christians. Visits out. I have helped others get jobs, and given relief as 
to East, West and South China fields followed in the —_ needed. It seems to mean so frighteningly much to 
same spirit and with the same effectiveness. It is | them just to have us attend a meeting or come in for 
expected that by the time this summary appears he _a meal. I know it’s not myself. I am inheriting and 
will have spent some time in Japan. sharing love belonging to whole generations of de- 
Treasurer Forrest Smith, of the American Baptist — voted missionaries who have won this. It is a priceless 
Foreign Mission Society, made an advantageous visit __ privilege to feel this friendship.” 
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The Baptist Mission Hospital in Iloilo, Philippine Islands. Severely damaged and looted by the Japanese 
it was reconditioned by the United States Army Medical Corps and has been restored to the Philippine 
Mission with new equipment purchased while Secretary Elmer A. Fridell was in the Philippines 


The Carpenter of Nazareth and the Redeemer of Mankind 


The Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council of Churches 











Labor Sunday the depth of human suffering in In our own country the storms of war were a dis- 

many lands must oppress the Christian con- tant rumbling. In consequence we are left strong and 
science with particular force. In the true Christian prosperous beyond compare. But in the agony of the 
community all persons and peoples are members one __ world we are threatened by a new spiritual isolation— 
of another under the searching judgment of One who __ the hardening of our hearts against humanity’s pain. 
is Sovereign, and beneath the tender care of a Father —_ From our fields and hands and machines might come 
who is God. An ill clad body protests every idle ma- _a flow of food and tools for the rebuilding of all na- 
chine. A homeless or poorly housed family pulls atthe tions. From our spirits might rise a greater sense of 
sinews of every idle hand. A slave worker anywhere _ world fellowship and a passion for freedom which will 
jeopardizes the rights of all free men. embrace all men. 
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We shall not meet our obligations to the world un- 
less we meet them to each other in our own land. The 
unity of work and purpose we knew at war is now 
replaced by a struggle for profit and power. Out of 
controversy that brings to light the shortcomings in 
our economic practices, a higher life may come, but 
only if the needs of all men are the standard for those 
engaged in it. An annual income adequate for a 
worthy standard of living, an economy of high pro- 
duction and full employment, the provision of decent 
housing and assured medical care, equal access to 
employment and other benefits of our society regard- 
less of race and creed, the wider distribution of prop- 
erty and income and power—the achievement of these 
goals for all persons, families and nations is indis- 
pensable to the realization of the common good. 

The American people have a crucial responsibility 
for attaining such goals at home and abroad. Plan- 
ning by public bodies and far sighted political leader- 
ship as well as all possible cooperative action by 
private groups to the same end are necessary if chaos 
is to be averted. Governmental initiative and control 
need not lead to irresponsible power; only by their 
exercise under democratic safeguards can the irre- 
sponsible power of private control and group selfish- 
ness be overcome. 

Whatever the special claims made by labor or by 
management, goals of the common good must regu- 
late all settlements. Unions and employers are to be 
commended for the stability which they have given 
to industries through the more than 50,000 contracts 
providing for the peaceful settlement of disputes. We 
do not apportion the responsibility for recent and 
current stoppages of work, but we do stress the ob- 
ligation upon both parties to exercise more mutual 
considerations and more self discipline, and to recog- 
nize the sanctity of contracts once entered into by 
solemn agreement. 

We note with deep satisfaction the number of em- 
ployers who give evidence of their care for the com- 
mon good and for the all-important factor of human 


relations within industry. With these lies the promise 
of benefits shared in by all. We are heartened like- 
wise by instances of labor’s sense of responsibility in 
the use of its growing power and status. To be sure it 
has not always met employers with the spirit that 
makes for mutual agreement, nor has it as yet put its 
own house completely in democratic order. But just 
as we cannot fairly accuse modern employers as a 
group of indifference or hostility to the just claims of 
labor or a disregard of broad human interests, so we 
cannot accuse labor as a group of lack of social re- 
sponsibility. Selfishness besets us all as individuals 
and groups. Within their leadership an outlook on 
the problems involved in the peace and progress of 
mankind as well as such self-discipline as was con- 
spicuous during the war, is urgently needed in the 
continuing national and international emergency. 

We would remind labor that “ The Social Ideals of 
the Churches”’ has affirmed since the early years of 
this century the right of workers to organize freely 
into unions of their own choosing. It is desirable that 
workers in agriculture, mostly untouched by the 
unions hitherto, should be given the advantages and 
protection of organized labor. Strong encouragement 
is due labor organizations in their efforts to improve 
the general welfare of its members through such activ- 
ities as workers’ education, child care programs, fam- 
ily case work and personal counselling; also in their 
activities reflecting a social concern beyond labor’s 
immediate interests. 

To meet the needs of this hour the church of Christ 
must be strengthened in body and in spirit. For social 
sustenance she looks to the millions of men and 
women of every race and class and land included in 
her membership, and she expects of them as Chris- 
tians in an unchristian society sacrificial and discern- 
ing service. For empowering of spirit she turns anew 
to the Lord of History and the Redeemer of Mankind, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, in loyalty to whom she 
finds her life, and by whose designs the world may be 
refashioned. 
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The Summer Is Past 


A meditation on Christ as the only 
hope of a bewildered humanity 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


S THIS copy of Misstons is read, the school bells will be ringing across 

the U. S. A. Vacations will be over and schedules will begin with 

clock-like regularity. The tempo of activity in our church programs will 
be increased. 

Northern Baptists are aware that something more than increased 
activity is needed. Our programs emphasize that fact. There are ele- 
ments, purposeful and powerful, basic to all our programs. 

The Department of Evangelism does not simply ask for activity, but 
for 77,777 men and women won to Christ and to the fellowship of our 
churches. Juvenile Protection looks beyond activity to an effective 
shepherding of our children. The Christian Life Crusade suggests 
‘refresher meetings” that churches may mobilize their spiritual energies 
around the goals adopted last spring. The World Mission Crusade and 
Unified Budget represent not only increased activity in giving, but a 
deepened realization that Christ and His Church are the only hope of a 
bewildered humanity. 

His purpose and His power transform human activity into fruitful 
results. c 
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A Unified Program of World Relief 
By STANLEY I. STUBER 


In the formation of Church 
World Service the Protestant 
churches now have a united relief 
program which includes both ma- 
terial aid and cash contributions. 
Church World Service combines 
the work formerly done by the 
Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, the 
Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia, and the Commission for 
World Council Service. 

Because the Northern Baptist 
Convention has a direct connec- 
tion with this new agency, through 
membership on its Board of Direc- 
tors, its warehouse program, and 
its relief projects in Europe and 
Asia, Northern Baptists should 
become familiar with its name 
and the services which it can 


Important Addresses 


The address of Church World 
Service is 87 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Its president 
is Harper Sibley of Rochester, N.Y. 


Filipino children suffering from 
malnutrition 


render. 
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and its Executive Vice President, 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis of New York 
City. Dr. Leslie E. Moss, a Baptist, 
heads the Promotion Department, 
while Dr. Robbins Barstow is head 
of the Service Department. The 
Southern Baptist Convention, as 
well as the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, is represented on its 
Board of Directors. 

The financial goal of Church 
World Service is $14,955,996 for 
1946. Of this amount $7,815,996 
must be in cash. The balance repre- 
sents the estimated value of gifts 
in kind, mostly clothing, to be sent 
through the regional church ship- 
ping centers. Both money and 
goods will be divided almost equally 
between China and Europe. 

Money for the support of the 
relief work of Church World Serv- 
ice comes from such denominational 
organizations as our own World 
Relief Committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Therefore 
when Baptists give to the World 
Mission Crusade, or take special 
collections for world relief, or con- 
tribute to the Sunday of Sacrifice, 
they are working through this new 
united channel of mercy. 

It should be pointed out that all 
of the relief money of the World 
Relief Committee does not go to 
this organization. There are other 
agencies being used. But when 
quick, economical service is needed 
in Europe and Asia this is the 
organization which, as far as church 
channels are concerned, seems best 
fitted to do the job. Increasingly it 
will become the chief relief agency 
of the Protestant churches in the 
United States. 


Material Aid 


Along with the cash contribu- 
tions made through the World 
Mission Crusade, Northern Bap- 
tists can render a great Christian 
service by sending good used cloth- 
ing and other material aid to the 
various collecting centers under the 
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general supervision of Church 
World Service. Northern and 
Southern Baptists have their own 
joint warehouse at 1735 Vande- 
venter Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
But they also are sending material 
to these other CWS collecting 
centers: 


New Windsor, Maryland 

Modesto, California 

236 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

108 Gold Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

2247 East Marginal Way, Seattle 4, 

Wash. 

7110 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles 

1, Calif. 


When you have collected mate- 
rial, and have it well boxed, marked 
with your Baptist church address, 
then ship it express to any of these 
United Church Service Centers 
listed above. This is part of the 
relief program of the Northern 
Baptist Convention and has the 
official support of both its Material 
Aid Committee and its World 
Relief Committee. You are urged 
to cooperate as individuals and as 
churches. 

What is Needed? 

“What should be sent to these 
United Church Service Centers?” 
is a common question. The answer 
is: good used clothing, shoes, lay- 
ettes, bedding, linens, sewing ma- 
terials, tools, bicycles, powdered 
milk, food concentrates, medicines 
and medical supplies. 

Canned meat, fish and milk are 
also accepted for shipment. But 
gifts of money to buy dried milk or 
other food concentrates at whole- 
sale are the most economical and 
satisfactory way to provide food. 
The money can be sent to the 
World Relief Committee, 152 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. or 
to the Church World Service. 

It can be said that all goods and 
money given either through the 
World Mission Crusade or to the 
Church World Service (credit is 


received in either case) helps to 
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reestablish and strengthen church 
life and the Christian community 
in the devastated areas of Europe 
and Asia, making the influence of 
the church central in the rebuilding 
of the community. 

Outside of immediate relief for 
the starving, the homeless and the 
multitude of “displaced people,” 
relief funds will be used for recon- 
struction purposes, both material 
and spiritual. For many months 
great shipments of supplies have 
been going to Asia and Europe. 
The response has already been 
most gratifying. 

Northern Baptists have had a 
part in all this. It is hoped that 
they will have even a greater part 
in the future. There are three im- 
portant things to keep in mind: 1) 
Send money for starving people 
immediately to the World Relief 
Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention (address above); 2) 
send material aid to the nearest 
United Church Service Center 
listed in this article, and 3) prepare 
to double on the first Sunday in 
December the amount which you 
gave to the Sunday of Sacrifice last 
year, since one half of the total 
will be used for world relief. 
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Oasis and Destination 


By Evan J. Shearman 


“The Institute for our church is 
now a thing of the past, but the 
programs and suggestions made at 
last Thursday’s meeting will keep 
us busy for the rest of the year.” 
This is Rev. Roger W. Floyd, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of East Jaffrey, N. H. quoting his 
Christian Life Crusade leaders. 
How true that is of other rural 
churches like this one as well as 
city churches and all our churches 
large and small..The well-planned 
Institutes with their singing, Scrip- 
ture and prayer, their Interpretive 
Periods, their Planning Confer- 
ences and their concerted attend- 
ance are full of color. Then comes 
the remainder of the year when the 
work of achieving the church’s 
chosen goals must be done. This 
effort can be extremely unglamor- 
ous and even be made drudgery 
unless those responsible for the 
advance use imagination and in- 
genuity week by week and are con- 
stantly refreshed by blessings be- 
stowed daily by theheavenly Father. 

Like a desert oasis will be the 

(Continued on page 445) 





Miriam Corbett at the Christian Life Crusade booth at Grand Rapids 
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EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





Forward Together 
By MABELLE RAE LEGRAND 


HE United Council of Church 
Women is a “Way” by which 
all Protestant women of the United 
States may work together to aid in 
answering their own prayers of 
“Thy Kingdom Come on earth as 
it is in heaven.” It is a Way by 
which Christian women may do the 
will of their Heavenly Father to- 
gether. The purpose as stated in the 
constitution of the United Council 
“shall be to unite church women in 
their allegiance to their Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, through a 
program looking to their integra- 
tion in the total life and work of 
the church and to the building of 
a world Christian Community.” 
The United Council of Church 
Women is the natural outgrowth 
of thousands of local interdenomi- 
national groups of devoted church 


women who find that some things _ 


may better be done together than 
by single denominational groups. 
Fellowship is most important in 
planning for many home and for- 
eign mission projects as well as 
local community concerns. 

The program of the United 
Council has several high points 
around which local and _ state 
groups may evolve a program 
suited to the needs of every com- 
munity. There are three national 
days for which programs are pre- 
pared: 

Woritp Community Day, First 
Friday in November 

Worutp Day or Prayer, First 
Friday in Lent 

May Fetiowsnie Day, Firsi 
Friday in May 

Woritp Community Day (first 
Friday in November) always pre- 
sents an emphasis on world order. 
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In 1946, we will again discuss “The 
Price of Enduring Peace” and the 
responsibility of church women for 
being informed about justice and 
Christian ideals in international 
relationships. Gifts on this special 
day are always used for the relief 
of suffering. 

THe Worip Day or PRAYER 
(first Friday in Lent) is more gen- 
erally observed than other special 
days because Christian women 
have found it easy to pray together 
for a world Christian Community. 
More than 11,000 community 
groups in the U.S. prayed together 
this year and made generous gifts 
for work among migrants and 
sharecroppers, Christian literature 
in foreign lands and the training of 
young women in eight Christian 
colleges in the Orient. 

May Fetiowsure Day (first 
Friday in May) stresses unity in 
Christian service and is especially 
concerned with family life with 
definite emphasis on the needs of 
children in our homes and com- 
munities. All major racial and na- 
tionality groups should be included 
in the planning for the program 
and the projeéts. The gifts from 
this day should be divided to help 
the work of the local group, the 
state organization and The United 
Council of Church Women. 

The great concern of Christian 
women is a “World Christian 
Community.” We recognize the 
need for spiritual guidance in our 
lives and we seek to develop a 
concern for “the. common good,” 
and to share in worship, study and 
action. Within the function of a 
council are any or all activities 
which will: 

(1) Strengthen the world church 
and its world mission at home and 
abroad. This will include the sup- 





port of Christian missions, acts of 
friendliness to foreign students, 
helpfulness to relocated Americans 
and the reestablishment of con- 
tacts with mission centers. 

(2) Help in relief and reconstruc- 
tion in areas affected by war. This 
means communities in this land, as 
well as in war devastated areas 
around the world. 

(3) Create good will and under- 
standing among races, beginning 
within the heart of each woman. 

(4) Stimulate greater insight in- 
to world organization and reli- 
gion as the basis for enduring peace. 

(5) Reenforce the political frame- 
work for world cooperation. 

(6) Clarify the Christian ethic 
for a world society. 

The official publication of The 
United Council of Church Women, 
The Church Woman, brings articles 
by the finest writers, women and 
men, related to church activi- 
ties, local and national. Devotional 
material is provided each month. 
The story of the work of Christian 
women of other lands is presented. 
to keep us keenly conscious of the 
Christian “sisterhood” of the 
churches. Plans, projects, methods 
of work of local Councils are re- 
ported each month as suggestions 
to other groups. This. publication 
does not attempt to replace de- 
nominational magazines but rather 
to enlarge our horizons and to sup- 
plement our other reading. For 
$1.00 a year, you may receive 10 
numbers of The Church Woman. 

The United Council of Church 
Women seeks to be truly ecumeni- 
cal in its service to the women of 
the churches. In the words of Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft, Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, we 
want to be truly concerned about: 
“the whole family of the whole 
church of the whole world; inter- 
racial, international, interdenomi- 
national; with a common Father 
and a common purpose and a 
common love.” 
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In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Victorious Christian Living in Wartime Burma 
4 compilation of modern acts of the apostles gleaned from letters 
out of Burma since its liberation. The first is from the letter of 
a soldier who saw Ma Nyein Tha (Ma Mi) and felt impelled to 
tell her story. The second is a challenge not only to Karen.women 


but through them to women eve 


who are wholeheartedly 


working with their pastors in village churches. The final paragraphs 


are taken from the latest reports from associations in Burma. 


God Guides Ma Nyein Tha 


From a Soldier's Letter 


HE looked a bit older, but her 
smile flashed and her old joyous 
twinkle was as lovely as ever. She 
was with her family of 22 (three 
generations) who had not been 
separated during those three years. 
[ cannot describe the warmth and 
joy of her welcome. 

We talked, my Sikh soldier 
friend from India listening. We 
forgot to go back for dinner. Two 
more soldier friends came. They 
listened. Some one served a deli- 
cious meal. From every one who 
came we gleaned a story that is a 
spiritual epic. This letter contains 
only bits from the whole history. 

The keynote of the story that 
came from the narrators was Psalm 
103, which Ma Mi had read that 
morning. From the time of leaving 
Burma just after the Japanese in- 
vasion to the end of their wander- 
ings, every single decision was made 
after clear, detailed instruction had 
come from God. The part of the 
family living in Moulmein in the 
south joined them in Myitkyina, 
where they lived together for two 
years. Although ordered by the 
Japanese to evacuate, the family 
waited for united guidance and 
moved only when all were sure that 
God had given the signal. For in- 
stance, some one read Acts 8: 26 
before the move from Myitkyina 
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to Sagaing and Psalm 23 before 
moving across the river to live in a 
Buddhist village. 

Again, some Kachin Christians 
had invited them to their hill vil- 
lage. It seemed natural to choose 
their company. There was food; 
cheap fruit was available on this 
side of the river. Those who went 
with the Kachins had to return for 
lack of food and because of robbers 
from the Shan Hills. They con- 
cluded that “God keeps His prom- 
ises to take care of us, no matter 
how difficult it seems.” In the 
Buddhist village they lived in a 
cowshed. Later came guidance to 
return across the river. Two days 
afterward the former village was 
bombed and the cowshed machine- 
gunned. 

They arrived in Sagaing in No- 
vember 1944. One day after travel- 
ing in an open truck, chilled and 
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A Karen mother and child. With 
liberation from Japanese rule, life 
in Burma has new meaning 


huddled together as complete stran- 
gers in a strange land, they waited 
until daylight in the Mandalay 
station. A Buddhist girl who had 
been in the mission school in Man- 
dalay took them to live in a mon- 
astery across the Irrawaddy River. 
Here a monk, a friend of other days 
who had kept an orphanage in Ran- 
goon, took the family to stay in 
his underground quarters. Houses 
near by were hit, but they were safe. 
During other air raids by the Brit- 
ish the monk sheltered the group 
in his caves cut deep in the rocks 
of the Sagaing Hills. « 

The move to Maymyo involved 
a miracle, too. Ma Mi and her 
father and mother went as an ad- 
vance party. There were no vehicles 
for the 19 others. Ma Mi encour- 
aged her anxious mother with, “If 
God wants the family here, there 
may be a truck to bring them from 
door to door.” 

That night two soldiers with 
time and petrol to spare put up 
with the family in Sagaing and the 
next morning they made a convoy 
of two to three ton trucks to move 
the main party. Just as Ma Mi had 
said! Others who made the same 
trip had to pay 400 rupees for the 
privilege. 

In Myitkyina when bombs were 
falling close, her father, sick with 
malaria, weak from fever in an 
undernourished body, was too sick 
to move or be moved to the slit 
trench. God gave him a vision in 
which he heard, “This spot is safe 
and the families around us are 
safe.” It was so. Again, when the 
first bombers raided Rangoon, 
Psalm 91 as ever brought courage. 
Constantly with Ma Mi has been 
Deuteronomy 8. “'To make you feel 
your need of Him,” is her interpre- 
tation of this experience. 
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It should also be said that the 
capture of Mandalay by 19 divi- 
sions forestalled the Japanese plans 
to take away all Christians, Chi- 
nese and Indians from Sagaing in 
one day and all of them from May- 
myo in two days. Most of the rich 
wisdom and insight that have come 
to Ma Mi out of these amazing 
happenings she hopes to pass on to 
others. Abiding through it all has 
been the sense of being preserved 
for helping the future of Burma. 
“You must have honesty, must 
have faith, perseverance!” she 
says. Ma Mi has spent much time 
in Bible study. She is prepared 
with plans for the politicians and 
statesmen on the reconstruction of 
Burma. She longs to rejoin leaders 
for preparation for the task ahead. 

My Sikh friend was profoundly 
impressed and I, unforgettably so. 
Here was patriotism of supreme 
quality and the devoted leadership 
for which the whole world waits. 


A Pastor’s Challenge 
Received from Helen K. Hunt 


In April, 1943, a Karen para- 
chutist came down near Let-Pan- 
Gon village, over on the Bassein 
side. Because this became known, 
this Pwo-Karen village was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly raided by 
the Japanese before dawn one day 
soon after. A few villagers managed 
to escape, but about 20 women and 
almost all the leaders of the Pwo- 
Karen Baptist Church there, in- 
cluding the pastor, were arrested, 
carried away to the nearest lockup, 
tortured, a few at a time, while the 
rest were left in suspense. The 
pastors and leaders still had some 
hope, and prayed that they might 
be spared, but knew that most of 
them would probably die. 

One night, before they all fell 
asleep in their crowded cell, their 
pastor led their usual nightly 
“family worship.” They repeated 
the 23rd Psalm and sang “Abide 
With Me.” The night before they 
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With Judson College in Rangoon 
reopening next month the chapel will 
again contribute to its religious life 


were to be sentenced one of the 
leaders said, “ What will happen to 
our church at Let-Pan-Gon, if all 
of us should be martyred?” The 
pastor calmly replied, “Remember 
we still have our women there, who 
can take full charge and keep the 
church work going as well as we 
men, if not better.” The prison 
guard overheard their nightly 
prayer services and this conversa- 
tion as well as others, and was 
deeply impressed by their courage 
and faith: he reported it all later. 
The day after this conversation, all 
the 10 church leaders (men) were 
brutally tortured and died. After 
many days on starvation diet the 
women were released. 

The Karen women have accepted 
this tribute of the pastor as a chal- 
lenge and intend to live up to their 
men’s faith in them. 

Miss Kittie Thein told Helen K. 
Hunt this story. She wanted very 
much to tell it to a meeting of 
British soldiers in Rangoon, but 
felt it so deeply that she could not 
trust herself to try to tell it. She 
said she wanted these soldiers to 
know that though their village 
Karen women may look to foreign- 





ers very backward and perhaps 
ignorant, their own Karen men 
have great faith in their ability and 
their Christian character and faith. 


Karens Speak for Themselves 


There is a tremendous awaken- 
ing among the Karens right now. 
In Maubin District alone, over 
1,000 were baptized before Decem- 
ber 1945, over 300 in Myaungmya 
in March and April, 1946, and 85 
near Bassein. Bassein and Myaung- 


_ mya evangelists alone have bap- 


tized no less than 2,000 since the 
Japanese moved out. Two Burmese 
villages are asking for baptism. 
During the war Karens were ill- 
treated, oppressed and tortured 
because they were loyal to the 
British, helping British spies who 
came only to Karen villages. Con- 
sequently, Karen children got little 
schooling during these years. 
Villagers are now endeavoring to 
rebuild their churches. Though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. 
They have their houses and prop- 
erty to rebuild or repair. They have 
to purchase everything anew— 
food, clothing, tools, implements, 
and household necessities. On ac- 
count of the war the Karens have 
suffered, perhaps beyond remedy, 
so intensely that they do not think 
that they can ever recover from 
their shocking, disastrous and lam- 
entable experiences. They realize 
they can never start the long way 
of progress and perfection unless 
they receive outside assistance. 
From Lily Krasu: “Fear! When 
bombs fell and bullets whizzed past 
and mortars boomed, one almost 
lost one’s common sense. Fear! we 
have never known so much fear of 
death in our lives before. Fear can 
paralyze you so. . . . Any politi- 
cal power can claim itself to be in- 
vincible, but if God is not with it, 
or if it has no God, great will be its 
fall. I thoroughly believe in this. If 
God doesn’t go first before us, 
there is no hope in this world.” 
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The Pals Club Draws No Color Line 


An interracial project among children that is success- 
fully banishing racial fear, removing racial prejudice, 
and promoting understanding and good will Christians 








Pals Club, First Baptist Church, Jamaica, L. I. 


PROJECT that has yielded 

amazing dividends in joy as 
well as in the growth of mutual 
understanding and good will in our 
community, has been an interracial 
club for little girls at the First 
Baptist Church of Jamaica, Long 
Island. It gives promise of being a 
real factor in laying foundations 
for better relationships among the 
Negro and white families that have 
come under the influence of this 
little group. 

Jamaica is like many other com- 
munities. The white people reside 
on one side of the tracks. On the 
other, separated as if by a wall, live 
the Negroes. In the theatres, the 
downtown stores, and on the bus- 
ses and subways, the two groups 
mingle freely. In the churches, the 
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By ELANORE HURLBURT 


social halls, and public schools, 
the two groups aré‘separate. 

In our own neighborhood just 
north of the tracks, our children 
meet no Negro children at all, 
although less than six blocks away 
hundreds of little dark-skinned 
youngsters play in the streets. On 
the part of the adults in our com- 
munities few hands have been 
stretched across the boundary that 
keeps our two races apart, in spite 
of the fact that conflicts constantly 
arise—clashes based on deep prej- 
udices of long standing. Many of us 
who desire to follow Christ de- 
plored the situation, but few oppor- 
tunities in which we could help 
presented themselves. 


> FIELDS 


sh. 














While visiting with some chil- 
dren one day, we discovered that 
the idea of a club for little girls 
was the most exciting thing on the 
horizon of these seven-, eight-, and 
nine-year-olds. They had envi- 
sioned a club that would have thrill- 
ing adventures and one which 
would include all the most accept- 
able children in the neighborhood. 
At this point in the discussion a 
precious idea was born: “Why not 
have a club for both Negro and 
white children?” Not one of these 
children had a single Negro friend. 
It did sound interesting—almost 
exciting—to think of having a club 
of this sort. 

On the very next Sunday, the 
same invitation was extended to 
two groups of little girls. To all 
the white girls between the ages of 
seven and nine in our Sunday 
school, the plan was presented. 
Through a fine young Negro woman, 
who was serving as director of 
Religious Education in a nearby 
Negro church, the invitation was 
given to the same age group of 
Negro girls. The children were to 
come to our home right after school 
on an afternoon later in the week. 

We put the house in readiness, 
prepared some simple refreshments, 
and did a lot of thinking about 
“ice-breaking” games. We were so 
eager to have the first meeting 
begin on a friendly footing. In 
spite of our preparation, we had 
some moments when we wondered 
if the children’s parents would let 
them come. We wondered too, if 
they did come to this first meeting, 
if even the warmth of our living 
room would be able to melt the 
barriers that keep groups apart. 
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As they arrived on that first 
day each little white girl was given 
half a heart cut in such a way that 
it would exactly fit another half 
heart held by a Negro girl. I heard 
a little blonde exclaim: “At last 
I’ve found you! You have the 
other half of my heart.”’ I wondered 

if she realized how wisely she had 
spoken. We had a scramble for 
candy in the kitchen and played 
hide-the-thimble in the living room. 
There was never any ice to break. 

They were all “pals” from the 
beginning. 

Thus the “Pals Club” was be- 
gun—eight little white girls, eight 
little colored girls. Each week new 
adventures in friendship were an- 
ticipated. Pins were procured 
through a church supply house at 
two cents apiece. The name “ Pals” 
was printed on the pin. Under the 
name two tiny hands were pictured 
joined in a warm handclasp and 
beneath that two perfect links of a 
chain suggested the two aims of 
the club—friendliness and helpful- 
ness. Those of us who were respon- 
sible for their club’s activity tried 
to keep these ideals before the 
group. The expression “C-I-H-U” 
(the slogan coined by the beloved 
missionary, Dr. Frank Laubach), 
meaning “Can I Help You?” was 
chosen as our password, and had to 
be whispered into the ear of the 
doorkeeper to gain entrance into 
each meeting. 

The two groups blended harmo- 
niously from the first. We did many 
things that were “just for fun”— 
investments in friendship, as we 
played and worked together. The 
girls sewed for their dolls, made 
valentines, strung beads, braided 
mats and made many little holi- 
day trinkets. On some occasions 
the mothers and friends of the 
members were invited to a meeting 
to talk to us about table manners, 
bed-making, habits of cleanliness, 
and to bring stories of valor and 
achievement of outstanding people 
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“Pals’’ packing clothes for Europe 


in both racial groups. We took 
several trips to nearby parks and 
museums and closed the first year 
with a wading party and picnic 
at a public beach on the ocean. 
Throughout the year in carrying 
out the aim of helpfulness, we 
completely forgot our differences 
as we engaged in service projects 
for others. The children worked 
together making gifts for sick and 
shut-ins, planned an entertainment 
for the Home for the Aged, and 
baked cookies at Christmastime 
which they packed in gay little 
boxes for their friends. On Mother’s 
Day they planned an unusual 
Mother’s Day Party and Program 
to which 34 guests came. This year 
we are constructing tray favors for 
the children in one of our local 
hospitals, making scrapbooks for 
several shut-ins, and painting and 
repairing secondhand toys for 
needy children. Our special project 
for the winter months has been 
the collection of clothing for desti- 
tute children in Europe. 
Throughout the first year, other 
children came to the club—some- 
times just one, sometimes little 
groups of three or four seeking ad- 
mission. We had limited the mem- 
bership to 16 as the living room 
would accommodate no more, but 
we carefully recorded the names of 
all those children who wanted to 








join and hoped that somehow a 
plan would work out for them. 

The first meeting of the second 
year was a picnic in a nearby park 
to which each little girl brought her 
own basket lunch. We were amazed 
to discover when we called the roll 
that our little club had grown from 
16 to 48, with the membership 
about equally divided between the 
two races. There was no other 
solution except to- set up three 
little clubs selecting the members 
for each on an age basis. We are 
now meeting in the social hall of 
the Jamaica Baptist Church, and 
the enrolment has passed 60. It is 
significant that three of our most 
enthusiastic children come from 
Catholic, and three from Jewish 
homes. 

It is noteworthy too that several 
of the white children have come 
from southern homes. The mothers 
from the South are helping with 
the leadership of the clubs this 
year. Several Negro and white 
women have visited in each other’s 
homes because their children have 
become such good friends. 

In every city community there 
are countless opportunities to build 
good will in the hearts of eager 
children whose minds know little 
of racial fear and prejudice. Unless 
opportunities are provided in a 
Christian atmosphere for the know- 
ing and appreciation of each other, 
a new generation of adults steeped 
in the racial misunderstandings and 
prejudices accumulated through 
the years will become a reality. 


A Difficult but Hopeful Year 
at Mather School . 


The end of the war has brought 
increased requests from girls at 
Mather School for help with their 
expenses. The amount of aid that 
can be given is in direct relation 
to the income of our Sales House 
and our Student Campus Store. 
Contributions are sorted according 

(Continued on page 444) 
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a 


ll 


13. 


16. 
17. 
19. 
. Exclamation of inquiry. 
22. 
. Japanese measure. 
24. 


. “love himas . . .” Lev. 19:34. 
. “thirsty, and... gave me 
drink.” Matt. 25:35. 
“... ye one another’s bur- 
den.” Gal. 6:2. 
. “forgiving . . . another.” Eph. 
4:32. 
“in... , and ye came,” Matt. 
25 :36. 
“thy lovingkindness is better 
than .. .” Ps. 63:3. 
Dandies. 
Eastern Continent. 
And. 


First woman. Gen. 3:20. 


“his . . . kindness is great.” 
Ps. 11732. 


. “. . . my steps in thy word.” 


Ps. 119:133. 


. Lettuce dishes. 
. “endureth . . . things.” I Cor 


18:7. 


$2. “. . . to support the weak.” 


Acts 20:35. 


. “these ought ye tohave.. .” 


Luke 11:42. 


. New Testament. 
. “more blessed to . . . than to 


receive.” Acts 20:35. 


. “. . . on charity.” Col. 3:14. 
. “be ye all of one. . 


. ae. 
3:8. 

“..., and ye visited me.” 
Matt. 25:36. 
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46. “asa. 
ens.” Matt. 23:37. 
48. Son of Benjamin. Gen. 46:21. 


. . gathered her chick- 


51. Each. 52. Sunday School. 


58. Prefix signifying not. 
Our text is 2, 21, 38, 54, 55 and 56. 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


Conpucrep By Evizasetu I. Fensom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





**“Woman’s Exchange”’ 


In recent weeks there has been 
an interesting exchange of ideas 
and program outlines with Mrs. C. 
Newton Kidd, of Baltimore, Md., 
Second Vice-President of the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society of the 
Evangelical Church. Mrs. Kidd 
edits a news sheet for the societies 
in her district, and we are sharing 
with you several suggestions from 
recent issues, making the Open 
Forum this month an interdenomi- 
national meeting place. 

Quoting one of their Convention 
speakers, Mrs: Kidd reminds her 
readers that the “real” missionary 
meeting will always rekindle within 
us, four flames— 


KNOWLEDGE — Iknow 
INTEREST — I feel 
RESPONSIBILITY — I ought 
CONSECRATION — Iwill 


“Purposeful Plans” include the 
enlistment of new members, and a 
“Three-Plus-One Lunch” is sug- 
gested. “Divide your membership 
into groups of three. The three are 
to gain one new member before the 
next meeting. At that time have as 
many tables arranged as there are 
groups of three so that the ‘three 
members-plus-the guest’ may be 
seated together. The three will 
bring refreshments for themselves 
and for their guest, whom they will 
introduce to the society and enlist, 
if possible, as a member . . . Just 
remember this— 


Most women won’t come the first time 
you invite; 

You have to keep at them by day and 
by night. 


Talk to them, walk to them, visit them. 
write, 

Phone to them—all of your virtues 
recite! 

Go to them—show to them how you 
are right, 

Teach them, beseech them to come and 
unite, 

And keep working at it with all of your 
might. 

“Profitable Pastimes” for the 
summer months are featured at a 
Porch Party at which reading course 
books, denominational magazines 
and leaflets are promoted. (Of 
course, this is not a new idea, but 
have you planned for such a party 
this year?) 

The program for A Light Lunch- 
eon was one of evaluation for a 
group of churches, and it might 
with a few changes be used in the 
annual meeting to “high-light” 
reports. The key verse was “The 
light shineth in the darkness.” The 
program follows: 

Searcu-Licut: Light on our re- 
ports, How did we gain? What were 
our losses? 

Fiasu-Licut: News Flashes. What 
is your society doing that is new? 
Interesting? 

Trarric-Licut: Light on our 
problems. Red: What should we 
stop doing? Yellow: Of what should 
we be cautious? Green: To what 
goals should we aim to go? 

Lamp-Licut: Light on reading. 
What is the reading course? (Other 
questions on this do not apply to 
Baptist groups.) 

LaNTERN-LicuT: Light on mem- 
bership. What method have you 
found most successful for winning 
members? Can you interest and 


enlist young women? How? How 
can we hold our members? 

Torcu-Licat: Light on citizen- 
ship. Why is it important to stress 
citizenship in the W. M. S.? How 
may a society be actively inter- 
ested in promoting Christian citi- 
zenship? What part does the fran- 
chise play in Christian citizenship? 

CanntE-Licut: Light on the 
stewardship—of Prayer—of Possea- 
sions—of Personality. (Questions 
and a meditation made up this 
section.) 


The Prince of Peace 


The first peace-time Christmas 
was observed in the Lewiston (Me.) 
Baptist Church by a beautiful 
service prepared by Mrs. Robert 
Berkelman. Because it can be ex- 
panded and adapted to the home 
mission theme on Race, it is given 
here so that Open Forum readers 
may add it to their materials on 
that theme. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Cuaracters: Mary 
Angel of Peace 
Voice 

Girls in foreign costumes repre- 
senting Holland, Sweden, China, 
Burma, Germany, America. 

Srettine: The manger scene 

Voice, speaking from off-stage, 
does all the speaking. Characters 
enter as called by Voice and group 
themselves around the manger, 
Angel of Peace entering last of all. 

Voice: And there was war upon 
the earth. Nation fought against 
nation. Men took up the sword 
against each other. Women and 
little children were slain, and their 
homes made desolate. Over God’s 
fair earth hung the dark shadow of 
fear and men forgot that they were 
brothers. Five times the birthday 
of the Christ Child passed, but the 
world had no time for the Prince of 
Peace . . . Then the shadow lifted. 
Men laid down their arms gladly, 

(Continued on page 443) 
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How Shall We Display 
Our Materials? 


“We're going to have our House 
Party soon and I have been asked 
to present the missionary educa- 
tion materials.” “Our association 
is meeting and I am wondering 
how to present missionary educa- 
tion materials.” These are popular 
questions and we know how eager 
one is to display her materials to 
advantage. 

At the recent Board Meetings 
of the Board of Education and 
Publication at the Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in New York 
our department in a very limited 
space presented the study books, 
guides and materials available at 
that time for the 1946-1947 pro- 
gram on “India” and “The Chris- 
tian and Race.” This is how we did 
it. On a facil-fab roll we thumb- 
tacked our materials by age groups. 
Here you will see the materials 
available for children, youth and 
adults. The material of this roll is 
sufficiently substantial so that the 
individual items may be left at- 
tached and rolled up and carried 
from meeting to meeting and to 
house party. As you will notice 
on the small table we exhibited the 
study books, and books for back- 
ground reading. 

This is what we did in a very 
limited space. With this as a sug- 
gestion, won’t you let us know how 
you are handling your exhibits? 
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Goals 


Have you seen the printed state- 
ment to accompany “To Christian 
World Friends” on suggested goals 
for the State? The Goals are five 
in number and all are within our 
realm of achievement—if we make 
the effort. Your state can achieve 
its aim only if each church co- 
operates in this constructive pro- 
gram of missionary education. If 
you have not received your copy 
of “To Christian World Friends: 
Suggested Goals for the State and 
for the Local Church” ask your 
association or state secretary for it 
or write to the Department of 
Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New 


York. 


Baptist Tools for 
Missionary Education 


A new leaflet of service to those 
interested in Missionary Education 
is called “Baptist Tools for Mis- 
sionary Education.” All of the 
new Baptist materials for this year 
are listed in this leaflet and a num- 
ber of books and pamphlets by 
Baptists are included. The leaflet 


may be used as an order blank. 
The three new leaflets—“ Dispel 
the Dark—Church School of Mis- 
sions’”’; “‘Bible Book of the 
Month”; “Baptist Tools for Mis- 
sionary Education”’—are available 
upon request to the Department 
of Missionary Education, as are 





other leaflets on the 1946-1947 
program of missionary education. 


Achievement 

A set of “tools” for Missionary 
Education for each church have 
been sent from the Department of 
Missionary Education through the 
state secretary to every church. 
Samples of all the free material 
should be put in the hands of the 
local chairman of missionary edu- 
cation or other person appointed 
to receive such materials. Each 
time a leader in missionary educa- 
tion takes office word should be 
sent to the Association secretary 
responsible for that . particular 
phase of the program. The only 
way that names and addresses can 
be kept up-to-date is through co- 
operation of the local church lead- 
ers with the Association leaders. 

Check up the “tools” in your 
church. Have missionary educa- 
tion tools been received and are 
they available for use? One of the 
important tools is the Achievement 
Chart in Missionary Education— 
a simple mimeographed form 814 x 
11—on which the activities of each 
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month in the year in various phases 
of the missionary education pro- 
gram may be recorded. The pastor 
should have one of these and an- 
other one should be on a bulletin 
board in the church where each 
person responsible for part of the 
program may record activities and 
members of the church may note 
progress toward previously de- 
termined goals. 


Doctors East 
Doctors West 


An American Physician’s Life 
in China. Edward H. Hume, M.D. 
$3.00. 

“Only those can enter effectively 
into her life who approach China’s 
citadel by the way of friendship,” 
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Book of the Month 


OBADIAH and HAGGAI 
for September 














writes Dr. Hume. Dr. Edward 
Hume who lived in China for 
twenty-five years creating a med- 
ical center where West might glean 
wisdom from East and East could 
learn science from West has written 
this charming book which builds 
a bridge of understanding through 
which such friendship can be 
reached. The reading is easy: the 
expression is fluent. One is eager 
to read on and on. As Doctors East 
Doctors West was published too 
late to be included in the 1946- 
1947 edition of “Friends Through 
Books”—the national missionary 
reading program—we are present- 
ing it at this time and announcing 
that it will be a ten-point reading 
book. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 


Royal Ambassadors 

















Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 


If I could have one wish at this 
moment it would be to turn back 
the pages of a week in June and 
meet every one of you in the third 
annual Youth Conference at Green 
Lake. Those who could be there 
were unanimous in the feeling that 
this conference struck a new high 
in spiritual insight into Christian 
faith in relation to our time. Young 
people, graduates of high school 
and older, came together from over 
the Convention territory, 478 of 
them, and there met and studied, 
worshipped and played in fellow- 
ship with some 60 leaders. 

The daily pattern began with 
Bible study of a great Bible char- 
acter. This was followed by a panel, 
remarkably led by Dr. George 
Kelsey, professor of theology and 
philosophy at Morehouse College, 
which focused discussion in the con- 
temporary problem represented by 
the character just studied. From 
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this the entire conference broke up 
into 17 work shop groups to dis- 
cover practical projects and pro- 
grams which could be carried out in 
local churches and college camp- 
uses, to bring Christian faith to 
bear on the problem of the day. 

The Vesper Service on the green- 
sward each night, led by Dr. Clar- 
ence Cranford, gave personal em- 
phasis to the day’s theme and some 
of the evening speakers, Rev. 
George Hill, Miss Olivia Stokes, 
Professor Culbert Rutenber, Rev. 
Warner Cole, carried the theme 
into the realm of experience and 
action. One of the finest evenings 
of the conference consisted of a 
panel presented by young people 
who revealed what the denomina- 
tion is doing in all these areas and 
the opportunities which confront 
young people for definite service. 

The themes for the days of the 
conference were: 


Amos—Moral responsibility in build- 
ing a Christian community. 
Quest for true religion. 
Moses—Labor—* Let my people go.” 
Isaiah—Christian world-mindedness. 
Jonah—Missions. 
John—The inner experience of a living 
faith. 
Christian mysticism. 
Paul—Evangelism beyond tradition. 


Christ—Commitment to the abundant 
life. 


One of the high points of the con- 
ference was the privilege of hearing 
Dr. T. Z. Koo of China speak out 
of his own experience on “‘ What it 
means to be a Christian,” “Be- 
coming a Christian” and “The 
Christian and the Present World.” 

In myriad ways and in widening 
influence, as each dedicated life 
touches another, this youth con- 
ference will send healing, redeem- 
ing streams into the world of 1946- 
47. Every young person who dedi- 
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cates himself to Christian disciple- 

ship can be a part of this move- 

ment, for “This Generation—W ith 

Christ Can Change the World.” 
Very sincerely yours, 


Tas Oe 


Cuba Guilds Set High 
Standards 


Miss Elizabeth Allport, mission- 
ary in Guantanamo, Cuba, re- 
cently stopped in the office and 
gave us the following information: 
There are 17 World Wide Guild 
Chapters (Societies) reported in 
Cuba, 11 of which sent in a report 
this year. The 11 Societies reported 
a total of 871 members, 351 serv- 
ices held, $437.89 taken in and 
$396.69 spent for scholarships, 
home missions, Love Gift sent to 
national office, local churches. Nine 
Guilds reported that they had ob- 
served Fellowship Vesper Day. The 
group in Bayamo had perfect at- 
tendance. 

High standards have been set for 
the Guild groups and their goals 
are as follows: 

1, At least 6 missionary programs 
during the year 

2. Either direct or help in a mission 
Sunday School 

8. Work for home missions 

4. Take part in the reading course or 
program 

5. Prepare a year-book 

6. Either pay a full scholarship or 
help pay a scholarship in some 
Christian school—for a boy or girl 
very poor who couldn’t pay other- 
wise and who is a regular attendant 
at the main Sunday School of the 
church or mission Sunday School 

7. Make clothing for poor, partic- 
ularly the children 

8. Help to extend a subscription list 
for the Mensajero, the Baptist 
paper 

9. Distribute Christian literature 

10. Each Society to pay $1.00 a year 
toward the expenses of the Gen- 
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eral Society which gives out leaf- 
lets, pamphlets, etc. 

Miss Allport keeps in touch with 
each Guild. She has written three 
letters to each of the Societies since 
April, and passes on ideas from 
one Society to another. Since the 
Convention Miss Allport has given 
each group copies of three plays 
they can use—translated into 
Spanish. 


From Tule Lake 
to a Land of Giants 


“A Nisei boy, who was in my 
youth group when I worked in 
Everett, returned the other day 
from Tule Lake and spent an eve- 
ning, telling of his experiences 
while in camp and the impressions 
he had when he became free. Upon 
his release he first went to Denver 
to find work. He was ‘scared to 
death’ (his words) as he walked 
down the street, for it seemed that 
everyone was coming after him. He 
had been in camp so long that he 
had forgotten how tall the average 
American was and he felt he was in 
a land of giants. I told him I knew 
exactly how he had felt, for on the 
previous Sunday evening I had at- 
tended a memorial service for one 
of our Japanese girls and was the 
only Caucasian in the congregation 
of a well-filled church. I was THE 
GIANT!—Violet E. Rudd, Chris- 
tian Friendliness missionary, Wash- 


ington. 





Carrie Dollar, President of the 
National B. Y. F. 





New Officers of B. Y. F. 


The annual meeting of the Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship National 
Council met at the Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly grounds, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, June 17-20. The 
National Council is the “board of 
managers” of the B. Y. F. made 
up of 78 elected delegates from the 
state and city areas. The Council 
divided into three groups rotated 
in discussing Meaningful Meetings, 
Vital Youth Evangelism and Moti- 
vated Projects. At the same time 
four committee groups were con- 
centrating on the Disciple Plan, 
Revision of the Constitution, Promo- 
tion and Public Relations and Stu- 
dent Commissions. 

One of the important features of 
this Council Meeting was the form- 
ing of a Temporary Student Com- . 
mission, to concentrate on student 
problems and program, as part of 
the B. Y. F. Council and with rep- 
resentation on the Executive 
Board. 

At the final- session of the Na- 
tional Council the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Carrie Dollar, Wiscon- 
sin; Western Vice-President, John 
Giltner, Oregon; Central Vice- 
President, Cay Hermann, Ohio; 
Eastern Vice-President, Andy Da- 
vidson, New York; Recording Sec- 
retary, Ernestine Moore, West Vir- 
ginia; Corresponding Secretary, 
Martha Clingman, Kansas; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Kenneth Dodgeson, 
Indiana. Others appointed to places 
on the Executive Board of the 
B. Y. F. because of certain rela- 
tionships are James Ashbrook, New 
York; Wendell Gangwich, Ne- 
braska; Jean Beck, Massachusetts; 
Hazel Ashe, Michigan; Paul Con- 
verse, New Hampshire; Spencer 
Parsons, Massachusetts; Roger 
Fredrikson, Kansas; Kenneth Dan- 
nenhauer, Rhode Island; Richard 
Beers, Wisconsin. 
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Guild Materials 


Many questions have been asked 
about the status and the function- 
ing of the World Wide Guild as 
part of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship. Brief answers have been given 
to the questions most frequently 
asked in the new pamphlet il- 
lustrated on these pages and en- 
titled You Ask. This pamphlet 
should receive wide distribution 
in the interest of understanding 
and unity. 

The annual program of plans 
and materials for Guild groups is 
found in Guild Goals of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. The cover girl 
is Miss Jean Lee Luckey, former 
secretary in the Guild national of- 
fice, later Association World Serv- 
ice Secretary and now commis- 
sioned as a missionary to Africa. 
She represents a Guild girl who 
had made her answer to the theme 
of the year, “ Whom Shall I Send?” 

Guild leaders will be interested 
in the book A Symphony in Color 
which contains the suggested pro- 
gram for Guild house parties. The 
program is built around the theme 
of “Race,” one of the study themes 
for the current year, but will be 
useful for other years as well. 
This book, which contains among 
other things four conference out- 
lines and suggested worship serv- 
ices sells for 60 cents a copy. The 
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worship services, seven in num- 
ber, have been printed in a separate 
pamphlet entitled “I Met God in 
the Morning.” These will be useful 
in any study of the Race theme. 
The pamphlet is 15 cents or eight 
cents each if ordered in lots of ten 
or more. The devotional booklet 
and the House party program book 
should be ordered from the Divi- 
sion of Camps and Assemblies, 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 

In September the Guild program 
booklets for the year will be avail- 
able. In the booklet for Ann Judson 
groups and the one for Sally Peck 
groups both study themes, “In- 
dia” and “Race” will be treated. 
Alma Noble groups will have two 
program booklets. Each is 25 cents. 











World Outreach 


The pamphlet World Service— 
Study and Action outlines the mis- 
sionary education program for 
Baptist young people for 1946-47, 
giving the study subjects and sug- 
gested materials for all ages and all 
groups included in the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship. This pamphlet 
is distributed free to the churches. 
This and Read Around the World 
should be useful tools in the hands 
of the World Service Committee 
in the local B. Y. F. 


Read Around the World 


That is the name of the pam- if 


phlet which carries the reading list 


for young people for 1946-47 and 
is being distributed to each church. 

Youth isa time for dreaming. 
And some of the dreams are about 
the world you live in or would help 
to build. As young Christian citi- 
zens of the world you are particu- 
larly eager to lift your sights and 
deepen your understanding of all 
peoples everywhere. Not everyone 
can travel but anyone can take the 
book route to the ends of the earth. 
This pamphlet presents a graded 
reading list by which all Baptist 
young people may see fascinating 
places and make New Friends 
Through Books. This list is part of 
the reading program for the whole 
church. Why not set a goal in your 
group, of each young person read- 
ing one book from each section of 
the list, this year? Read Around the 
World, as you dream and plan to 


make it more Christian. 


Alaska Guild Girls 
Entertain Sailors 


“We planned a Guild Vesper 
service for the first Sunday evening 
in December. We have a fine group 
of ten Guild girls. They invited the 
Mother’s. club for the service. 
When we were about half through 
the program in walked several sail- 
ors from across the bay. They too 
enjoyed the program and the lunch 
which was served afterward.”— 
Pearle Rold 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 











Dear Boys and Girls: 


If you could hear me just now 
I'd be giving three big cheers for 
the boys and girls of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. Why? Be- 
cause I know you are the finest 
boys and girls in America! 

In addition to all the service 
projects and study classes you 
have proved that you love Jesus 
Christ and want the story of his 
love to go to other children around 
the world. You have given to the 
Unified Budget of our Northern 
Baptist Convention $33,066.17 and 
to the Sunday of Sacrifice $17,297.- 
85, making a total of $50,364.02, 
an increase of $5,949.15 over last 
year. 

Now you know why I’m giving 
three cheers for you today. Keep 
up the good work! As we come to 
know and love people we want to 
help them to have at least some of 
the fine things that are ours. The 
love of Jesus Christ our Saviour is 
the best gift, we have. We can send 
it out to others through our mis- 
sionaries. Your gifts make it pos- 
sible for missionaries to be sent. 

Sincerely, 
Florence Stansbury 


Study Materials 
India 
The Christian and Race 

This year our mission study 
areas of current interest are ex- 
tremely timely. Be sure that your 
children have some opportunity 
to do some thinking at least on one 
of these studies. Here’s the chil- 
dren’s material: 

Primary: Fig Tree Village 

(India) 
Billy Bates 
Shera of the Punjab 

(India) 
We Sing America 


Junior: 
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LET'S BE 
FRIENDS 


Baptist Mission Study Course 
with Stones for 
Primary and Junior Children 


Vhemes 


INDIA 
THE CHRISTIAN AND RACE 











Baptist study material Let’s Be 
Friends—can be used with or with- 
out reference to the above study 
materials. It is a course that has 
worship and study materials, sto- 
ries, activities, service projects, 
Special Interest missionaries, and 
suggested fellowship opportunities. 
Be sure that your children have 
this Baptist material presented to 
them sometime during the year. 
The price of Let’s Be Friends? 
Fifty cents! Get your copy today 
from your nearest Baptist Book- 
store or send directly to the De- 
partment of Missionary Education, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Good Work, Girls! 


There are only eight girls in our 
little village who are Crusader 
age, but they are quite an active 





“Crusaders,” Locke, California 








group. As soon as they heard about 
the hospital to be built in Nic- 
aragua they said “Let’s earn some 
money to send in for our part.” 
Very soon they designed a carnival 
and had a grand time working to- 
gether on it. Nearly everyone in 
town came the night of the Car- 
nival and the girls were happy at 
the success of putting something 
over for the first time in their lives. 
(These younger girls havé had to sit 
back and watch two older groups 
carry things along.) 

These eight girls worked very 
hard the day of the carnival and 
put all they had into it the minute 
the doors were opened. As we were 
cleaning up one eleven-year-old 
said, “My, today has been so much 
fun,” and I realized that not one 
thing had been done for them- 
selves, but they had found the real 
joy of losing themselves in giving. 
Mary Beth Dixon, Chinese Chris- 
tian Center, Locke, California. 

(P.S. Their enclosed check for the 
hospital was $30.00.) 


Following the Great Physician 
in Nicaragua 


A new world was upon me, 
strange customs and a strange 
land, when I came by plane to 
Managua, Nicaragua, in November 
1944. Now I have the joyous ex- 
perience of serving these people 
in the name of Christ, giving them 
physical comfort through nursing 
and also spiritual comfort and love. 
With our Baptist hospital of 26 
beds and our 14 student nurses we 
are working daily to give the proper 
medical care. Patients are of all 
ages and classes of society, with 
many types of diseases. One pa- 
tient arrived at 6 a.m. having 
traveled over 200 miles in the cool 
of the night to come to our hospital. 
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Our advanced students in the 
training school are in line to be the 
first nurses to graduate in Nic- 
aragua; for our hospital and for 
these people this is indeed an 
achievement. We pray that the 
spirit of God will direct these 
young women as they go to their 
homes and about their country, 
ministering to urgent human need. 

I live here as I have often 
dreamed of living. Arising at six 
in the cool freshness of the morn- 
ing, I attend the chapel service 
of the students and conduct an 
inspection of uniforms. The group 
moves quietly to the hospital and 
listens to reports: Jose’s continued 
improvement; the patient in No. 1 
very ill with amebes; the small 
child of an American very ill; 
and the patient in No. 7 whose 
heart is pumping madly; the Chi- 
nese who speaks little English or 
Spanish. My next duty is to visit 
each patient, check on his improve- 
ment and speak a little to him in 
Spanish. 

Breakfast is taken in the lei- 
surely style of a Latin country. 
This is the time we have devo- 
tionals, giving thanks for our bless- 
ings and seeking guidance for our 
work. In the operating room heavy 
woolen blankets serve as blackout 
curtains. A tonsilectomy is in prog- 
ress and it is necessary to have 
only the searching light on the 
head of the surgeon. One shining 


light is found here in this darkness, 
it must not fail! In the clinic is a 
man with dark wrinkled skin and 
with trousers bearing patch upon 
patch. He is examined thoroughly 
and given medicine to correct his 
ills. This type of patient is given 
the same care received by others 
who can afford to pay for medical 
service. Since each patient brings 
his own bottle for medicine, this 
man will trudge home with his dose 
in a coca-cola bottle. 

At 4 p.m. I am riding my bicycle 
on the dusty road to Managua, 
where I shall attend my Spanish 
class at Colegio Bautista. The trip 
home starts with a small hill to 
climb, then I coast slowly down 
Somoza Boulevard, in front of the 
Presidential mansion. Here I am a 
bit higher than the surrounding 
landscape and get a view of the 
lake and the mouantains which 
seem to be rising from the water 
against the sunset. Patches of white 
clouds against the pale blue, with 
various tints of pink like a satin 
ribbon, and the silhouette of palms 
make this view fairy-land beauty. 

We often have patients from the 
States and with an army camp 
nearby we have recently had oc- 
casion to receive a visit from one 
of the doctors, consulting on an un- 
usual case. People from the United 
States often tell us that they prefer 
to come to our hospital and we like 
to send them back to their homes 





C. W. C. Rally at Portland, Oregon 


with a better understanding of mis- 
sionaries and the work we are try- 
ing to do. 

I have been pulling skeletons out 
of closests and now that we have a 
real one it will be just the right 
answer to teaching anatomy. I wish 
I could find some other things simi- 
lar in a closet, but the patients do 
not seem to mind that they are be- 
ing used, tactfully, to serve pur- 
poses for which dolls or forms are 
usually employed. Our one class- 
room is also used to store sterile 
supplies for the operating room. 

Before I finished this letter to- 
night six student nurses came to 
me asking permission to go to 
a special service in the Baptist 
Church. Since there was no one 
else to chaperon them I decided 
to walk to the service with them. 
Chairs and benches had been 
moved out into the street for 
the inspirational service. With the 
earth for a floor, the sky for a 
ceiling, the wind blowing gently, 
together with the message well 
presented, this service had special 
significance. Dora L. Hall. 


Cc. W. C. Rally, Portland, 
Oregon 


“T am sending under separate 
cover a photograph of our Willa- 
mette Association C. W. C. Rally 
held May 5th at the First Baptist 
Church in Portland, Oregon. There 
were about 375 children and their 
leaders present and the gifts 
amounted to $275.41. The chil- 
dren were thrilled by a surprise 
visit from Miss Mary Setzekorn of 
the Kodiak Mission. She told them 
four true stories about her ‘chil- 
dren.’ Mrs. Delores Bailey of this 
city told the story of Bacone Col- 
lege. We find these rallies not only 
valuable in furthering the cause of 
missions, but also in training chil- 
dren in the arts of presiding, lead- 
ing singing, etc.” Mrs. J. Ham- 
merly. 
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127 ALUMNI SERVED HONORABLY IN 


© Eastern’s plans to accommodate increas- 
ing enrollment include a seven point building, 
alteration, endowment program. A gift to 
this program is a direct contribution towards 
bringing Christ to the nations. 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


GORDON PALMER, President 





Summer High Temperatures 
and High Subscriptions 


sions who helped during the hot 
and sultry days of the summer to 
maintain the subscription trend, 
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Once again June brought its hearty thanks. 


Baler Book House 


Catalogs free 


quota of perfect days, although 
some were high in temperature, 
and with them came perfect sub- 
scription weather. Each day the 
postman delivered to Missions 
subscriptions from all over the 
land. The recorded total, 2,614, 
compares with 2,541 in June, 1945, 
a net gain of 73 for the month. 


Libraries 
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Fortunately July also did very 
well. The big increase of 543 a year 
ago in July, when 1,710 subscrip- 
tions were received, apparently 
was too big to be surpassed this 
year, but July produced 1912 sub- 
scriptions, which meant a gain of 
202 for the month. 

The score now stands at 148 
months of gain and 11 months of 
loss since May, 1988, more than 
13 years ago. 

To Club Managers, pastors, sub- 
scribers, and all friends of Mis- 
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@® THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Bernard J. Rockwood 


Rev. Bernard J. Rockwood, who died 
on March 25, 1946, in Daytona Beach, 
Florida, four years after his retirement 
from active foreign service had spent 
$2 years as a missionary in India. 

Born in Oil City, November 7, 1877, 
he was graduated from Denison Uni- 
versity, A.B. 1900, and Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary B.D., 1910. He took 
post-graduate work at the Universities 
of Chicago, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania and received his M.A. degree, 
1919, from Ohio State University. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rockwood were appointed to 
South India foreign service in February 
1910, and served in three important 
stations, Cumbum, Hanumakonda, and 
Kurnool. In Cumbum, Mr. Rockwood 
toured and reorganized the station 
school. In Hanumakonda, he spent 
long periods with the preachers touring 
and preaching throughout that large 
field. In Kurnool he was Principal of 
the Coles Memorial High School. He 
organized and equipped the Coles In- 
dustrial School, in 1921, a schoo! which 
soon had the reputation from the Gov- 
ernment Inspecting Officers as the best 
of its kind in the Presidency. He served 
on several committees among which 
were Leprosy Relief, Red Cross, Tu- 
berculosis Relief. In January 1942 he 
received the Kaiser-i-Hind medal for 
“meritorious service in education in 
India.” Mr. and Mrs. Rockwood re- 
turned home in April 1942. He is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Rockwood, four sons and 
a daughter. 


Mrs. John Newcomb 


Mrs. Sarah Little Newcomb, 91, 
widow of Rev. John Newcomb, D.D., 
died in Los Alamitos, Cal., on January 
29, 1946. For 44 years Dr. and Mrs. 
Newcomb served as missionaries of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in India, from 1884 to 1928. 
Mrs. Newcomb was born in Ireland, 
August 14, 1854. Her education was re- 
ceived in England. Records say simply 
that, “On the way to India, Miss Little 
met the English Army Officer to whom 
she was married in Secunderabad a 
year later in December 1876.” Through 
the influence of Rev. W. W. Campbell, 
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missionary in India, Mr. and Mrs. 
Newcomb became definitely interested 
in Christian missions. In 1880, they were 
baptized by Dr. H. C. Mabie, then 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, in 
Indianapolis. In April 1884, after fur- 
ther study, both were appointed mis- 
sionaries. Two years after their arrival 
they were associated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell in Secunderabad. In 1886 
they were transferred to Cumbum 
where they served devotedly and effec- 
tively unti] their retirement in 1928. 
They were deeply loved by their Indian 
brethren and during their service in 
Cumbum well over 10,000 persons ac- 
cepted Christ. Laboring side by side 
with her husband Mrs. Newcomb was a 
tremendous help in evangelistic and 
school work. Dr. Newcomb died in 
Jerusalem in-June 1928 en route home. 


Jessie Adams Latimer 


Jessie Adams Latimer, wife of Rev. 
James V. Latimer, D.D., died of pneu- 
monia at the age of 67, at her home in 
Upland, Cal., on January 11, 1946. 
Dr. and Mrs. Latimer had served as 
missionaries of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in China 
from 1904 to 1924. Born into a Baptist 
parsonage in Saline, Mich., August 
28, 1878, she was always active in 
church and Sunday school work. She 
was graduated from Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Kansas, B.A., 1901, and con- 
tinued her interest in religious work 
through Y.W.C.A. institute and sum- 
mer conferences. For three years she 
served as State Secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A. for Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Indian Territory. She was married in 
1904 to Rev. James V. Latimer and 
together they sailed for China. They 
served at Huchow, Hangchow, and 
Shanghai. In 1924 they returned to 
the United States. Later they went 
back to China where Dr. Latimer 
served with the Army and Navy De- 
partment of the Y.M.C.A. In 1938 
they again returned to the United 
States and Dr. Latimer became direc- 
tor of public relations at Sioux Falls 
College in South Dakota. In 1941 
they moved to Uplands, California. 
Mrs. Latimer died as she had lived— 
quietly, cheerfully and at peace with 


God and man. She is survived by her 
husband, a son and two daughters. 
The funeral services were conducted 
by Mr. George Lerrigo, a long time 
Y.M.C.A. worker in China, with Dr. 
F. J. White of Shanghai University 
and Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo participating. 


Mrs. Robert Routledge 
Mrs. Robert Routledge, formerly of 
Cuba, died in London, Ontario, on 
February 11, 1946. She was born in 
Grey County. Ontario, on January 25, 


1869, and was of sturdy Scotch Baptist . 


stock. Since 1940 Dr. and Mrs. Rout- 
ledge had been living in retirement in 
London, Ontario. For one term of 
service they had been missionaries in 
the high altitude of Bolivia under the 
Canadian Baptist Board. On March 1, 
1909, they were appointed by the 
American Baptist Home Missions Soci- 
ety to labor in Cuba, where Dr. Rout- 
ledge served as the President of the 
Colegios Internacionales, at Cristo, 
and where 10 years later he added to 
that position the responsibilities of 
general missionary for Cuba. During 
all these years in Bolivia and Cuba 
Mrs. Routledge gave herself with rare 
devotion to helping her husband in his 
work. She is survived by her husband 
and two daughters.—Charles S. Det- 
weiler 


Ethel M. Jones 


Miss Ethel Jones, who died at her 
home in Des Moines, Iowa, February 
6, 1946, was a missionary of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in charge of English Girls’ 
High School, Moulmein, Burma, from 
1920 to 1924. She was a graduate of 
Drake University and received a grad- 
uate degree from the University of 
California. She taught in high schools 
in Iowa, Oregon and California. She 
traveled in Europe and in 1934 and 
1988 was a member of Sherwood 
Eddy’s European Seminars. She had 
been on the faculty of Drake Univer- 
sity since 1924, and at the time of her 
death was associate professor of his- 
tory. As a tribute to her worthy life, 
friends are contributing to a memorial 
fund to be used by the Midwest In- 
stitute of International Relations. 
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Malinda K. Miller 

Miss Malinda K. Miller, former mis- 
sionary of the Women’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, died on 
June 5, 1945, after an illness of many 
months, at her home town of Stanford, 
Ky. She was born in Stanford and se- 
cured her education in Kentucky, at 
Stanford College, Georgetown College, 
and the Kentucky College for Women, 
from which she secured her B.Sc. de- 
gree. She also took graduate work at 
Columbia University. During World 
War I she served the Y. W. C. A. in 
this country, and the Y. M. C. A. in 
France. Reared a Baptist, Miss Miller 
was converted when 12 years of age, 
became interested in foreign missions, 
sailed for Burma in August, 1921, and 
served in the Mission Girls’ School in 
Mandalay. After two years she came 
home because of ill health. The vessel 
on which she set sail was delayed in 
Hong Kong Harbor by a typhoon, 
which saved them from the Japanese 
earthquake, but the liner arrived in 
Japan just in time to administer aid 
to the sufferers. Miss Miller never re- 
turned to the field. 


Marie Cote, M.D. 

Marie Cété, M.D., was born 85 years 
ago into a Catholic home in Quebec. In 
her youth she came to Burlington, Iowa, 
where she became a Baptist in 1875. She 
studied at the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School in Chicago and received her 
medical training at the Woman’s Med- 
ical College in Chicago. She was ap- 
pointed missionary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in November, 1888, and sailed 
the next month to take up medical 
work in Rangoon, Burma. She died 
at Thandaung, Burma, on January 
9, 1944, and was buried in the English 
cemetery. There was a large attend- 
ance of grateful friends at her funeral 
in spite of war conditions and enemy 
occupation of Burma. News of her 
death was received at Baptist Head- 
quarters in January of this year. Most 
of her life was spent in Burma, but 
she returned for brief furloughs in 1891 
and 1898. She was on the staff of 
Government Dufferin Hospital in Ran- 
goon and for some years carried on 
private practice in the hospital she es- 

(Continued on page 444) 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


(Continued from page 433) 
and once more they looked around, 
and saw that the earth was fair, 
save where war had blackened it. 

And now again it is the birthday 
of the Christ Child. (Opens curtains 
to manger scene; Silent Night played 
softly.) And the nations come to 
the manger, bearing gifts for the 
Prince of Peace. 

Holland’s gift is a heritage of 
beauty in the paintings of her 
great artists—Franz Hals, Rem- 
brandt, and Vermeer, whose works 
have been an inspiration to suc- 
ceeding generations of artists. 

Sweden offers her example of 
true democracy and social justice, 
where man has concern for his 
fellow men, and for the true educa- 
tion of youth. 

China comes bringing the wis- 
dom of the East, gained through 
patience and endurance by her 
great scholars and sages. 

Burma brings to the Prince of 
Peace the hunger of her people for a 
knowledge of Him and of His love. 
Her people are ready and waiting. 

Germany bears in her hands her 
magnificent gift of music born in 
the souls of Bach, and Brahms, 
and Beethoven, and never sur- 
passed in any other country. 

America offers at the manger her 
gift of friendship and concern for 
the peoples of the world, hoping 
that many of them may find here 
freedom and a home. 

And Peace came to the earth 
(enter Angel of Peace). How beauti- 
ful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace. 
(Tableau held through rest of 
service.) They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 

God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall 
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wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more 
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death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are 
passed away. Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men. 

Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faith- 
ful” 
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tion ... do you reserve a part of the day for your soul? 


For this quiet time, you will find very real spiritual up- 
lift from the daily devotions in The Upper Room, 


For each day of the year, The Upper Room (issued 
quarterly) presents an appropriate daily devotion, con- 
sisting of a quotation from Scripture, a meditation, a 
brief prayer and a thought for the day—all compiled 
or written by outstanding churchmen and women... 
of different denominations, especially gifted, and 


abreast of the times. 
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TIDINGS 


(Continued from page 431) 


to suitability. Many of our girls 
are entirely clothed and equipped 
from the Campus Store. The Sales 
House is our main support, and 
children’s clothes are still the chief 
demand. We have had several very 
low income days since the end of 
the war, for Negro people seem to 
be first to feel the effects of unem- 
ployment. The heavy rains and the 
hurricane of September 17, 1945, 
wrought havoc with crops, so that 
another source of income for Negro 
farmers has been sadly hit. We 
face with hope the uncertain times 
ahead because of the cooperation 
and interest of friends in Baptist 
churches. 

Our enrollment numbers 150 stu- 
dents living on the campus, and 
three students coming in for classes 
by the day. The girls cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the religious life 
of the school: in the conduct of the 
Sunday school, Sunday evening 
vespers, daily chapel service, Wed- 
nesday evening Young People’s 
group meetings, and in their class 
prayer meetings. The senior girls 
are planning to put their Bible 
study to practical use by helping 
in the children’s classes of the 
churches at Port Royal, four miles 
away. 

From the class which graduated 
last May we hear gratifying re- 
ports. Nearly half of the group of 
$3 graduates have gone on to col- 
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lege or further training. This is the 
largest proportion ever, and we 
look on it as a hopeful sign. Edu- 
cation is a vital need for Negroes 
if they are to win for themselves 
the free citizenship which American 
democracy prescribes. Pray with 
us that opportunities will be opened 
for them in which Christian train- 
ing and education may find their 
fulfillment. — Louise M. Voth. 


(Continued from page 442) 


tablished in her own home. She feared 
no danger and no one was too poor or 
too degraded to restrain her from this 
service. At one time she had over 
2,000 baby cases from Mohammedan 
homes. In 1941 she received the title 
of Member of the British Empire, a 
high honor by the government. 
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Vesper Hour Service, Octoher 6, 
1946 “When women pray” and 
when all Christians pray changes 
do come. Be sure your church joins 
with others in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in prayer for our 
Crusade for Christ. 

(Descriptive leaflets may be procured 

at State Promotion Offices.) 
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(Continued from page 426) 
proposed local church Refresher 
Meetings this fall when with re- 
newed sense of the companionship 
of God and dependence upon the 
bread and water of life the churches 
mark their progress thus far and 
take stock for the rest of this year’s 
Crusade journey. Pastors, church 
C. L, C. Chairmen and other key 
members have received a leaflet 
describing the possibilities in Re- 
fresher Meetings held on a mid- 
week or series of midweek evenings, 
in most cases in connection with 
the regular prayer meeting. The 
suggested theme for the individual 
meeting is “Conquering and to 
Conquer’”’ coming from the descrip- 
tion in Revelation 6: 2. That of the 
series is “Our Ministry Together 
—with Christ” with subordinate 
themes applying to each of the six 
Crusade Areas. Along with the de- 
votional part of the service and an 
inspirational address by the pastor 
is the opportunity for reviewing 
achievements to date and girding 
for future efforts. The Refresher 
Meetings may be the means of 
obviating or rising from a possible 
slump in prayer and action. 

For various reasons some churches 
have not officially entered the 
Christian Life Crusade, although 


of course all active churches are 
advancing in the direction indicated 
by the six Crusade Areas since the 
Crusade aims simply to point up 
and vitalize specific goals and effort 
along the lines believed to be in the 
will of Christ for our day. Many 
churches will be officially joining 
the Crusade this fall as they pre- 
pare their own leadership and dates 
for their six-weeks Institute. A full 
explanation of the purpose and 
organization for the Crusade will 
be found in the booklet, “Briefs” 
for Local Churches, mailed to the 
churches last year and available at 
headquarters in New York. 

“Here is the democratic oppor- 
tunity you have been waiting for 
— it is your opportunity to help us 
plan,” said Rev. A. D. Johnson, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Middletown, Conn. “The Christian 
Life Crusade is a convention-wide 
co-ordinated program which com- 
bines a spiritual emphasis with 
practical achievement goals for the 
strengthening of each local church 
in its ongoing work.” 

When it came to the special 
business meeting of the church in 
Pitman, N. J., held for the purpose 
of hearing the suggestions of the 
Institute Planning Conferences and 
adopting goals, Pastor Grover C. 





Walters gave it the air of a school 
alumni meeting for “an open forum 
discussion of the Seminar Recom- 
mendations.” The call to the meet- 
ing was sent from the office of the 
“Supervising Principal.” 

Rev. A. A. Van Sickle, pastor 
of the North Topeka, Kansas, 
Church, believes in abounding 
good cheer when there is work to be 
done. As a pyramid at the heading 
of his call to the special business 
meeting he arranged these words 
“Sunshine,” “Laughter,” “Satis- 
faction,” “Happiness Supreme,” 
“The Impetus of Things Done” 
and “The Urge of Greater Things 
to Be” and said, “This indicates 
the way things are going at North 
Topeka Church these days... . 
Choose from the recommendations 
of the Planning Groups those things 
which seem to you to be of vital 
importance in our church program 
and make a special effort to help 
the church realize them.” 

The progress of the churches as 
they stretch forward toward their 
goals will be watched with keen 
interest and the check-up meetings 
at the end of the year will in many 
cases not only be the celebration of 
accomplishment for a year but a 
time to determine on further direc- 
tions of advance for the year tocome. 
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Berkeley Is Proud to Present 
Two New Members of Its Faculty 


KENNETH G. HOBART, M.A, 


Professor of Christian Missions 


Yr 


GORDON R. LAHRSON, 
4 B.A., B.D. 
Professor of Homiletics 





Both of these men come excellently pre- 
pared to carry forward Berkeley's strong 
program of consecrated scholarship. They combine their services with fifteen others of the 
teaching staff to provide rich and comprehensive courses in the various fields of theological 
study. 

For information write to: PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, Ph.D. 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 
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A National Conference 
of Young Churchmen 


During the years of the war the 
churches in the United States were 
deprived of many of their finest 
young men who did well what was 
expected of them in naval and 
military service, in civilian public 
service camps, and in industry and 


scientific research. During their 
absence, the older churchmen had 
to carry the responsibilities. Now 
that these younger men have re- 
turned it is time for the churches 
to mobilize them and reabsorb 
them into the effective service of 
the churches. To help in this 
process an important national con- 
ference of young churchmen under 





MINISTER 


IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY — 


you can spend 
four weeks at 
Green Lake, Wis- 
consin—on the 
beautiful grounds 
of the Northern 
Baptist Assem- 
bly. In fact, you 
can bring your 
wife with you. 


Classes under direction of eminent rural church leaders, excellent rural 
church library, cooperative living, handicrafts, low cost. Schools for 
ministers in Town and Country are held: 


OCTOBER 15-NOVEMBER 11, 1946 


FEBRUARY 6-MARCH 4, 1947 
APRIL 16-MAY 13, 1947 


Ask about travel scholarships and other information at RURAL CHURCH 
CENTER, Northern Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wisconsin. Registration 
limited. 
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Man cannot live 
by bread alone, 
but man must 
have bread to 
live... 





The Message of 


THE BURMA LETTERS 
of BRAYTON C. CASE 


BBrayton c. CAsE, in one of the 
greatest agricultural experiments 
of our time, brought to Burma a 
new hope of the spirit and of the 
body. In this inspiring book is a 
message which must be heeded by 
all desiring to give God’s best to 
build a new Burma, a new world. 
Read the letters of this agricultural 
missionary. 


Cloth, Jllustrated.......... $1.35 
Paper, Illustrated.......... 75 


LAZY-MAN 
REST-NOT 


Compiled by 
DR. RANDOLPH L. HOWARD 


Order Now from Your Nearest Bookstore: 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


72E. Randolph St. 3528S. Spring St. 
Chicago 1, lll. Los Angeles 13, 


Calif. 
Stores also in Kansas City and Seattle 
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30 years of age is to be held at 
Lakeside, Ohio, September 3-6, 
1946 under the sponsorship of the 
International Council of Religious- 
Education and the Federal Council 
of Churches. “The desperate needs 
of the world and of our own nation 
for new spiritual and moral leader- 
ship in this postwar era,” says the 
conference announcement, “offer 
an unprecedented challenge to the 
Christian church.” If your church 
has not received a notice there is 
still time to appoint one or more 
delegates. 


See them at your dealers/ 
SUDBURY 


QUALITY 
CHURCH Haship AIDS 
A comprehendive seleclion of 
Communion Seto, Offering Plales, | 


Alar Ware Seno For BROCHURE | 











SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 SUDBURY STREET * BOSTON + MASS 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 





agents lar re Ci rofits., Write FocDAY fe 

rge all-year-roun . vrite - ‘or com- 
plete information. SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPAN) 
Dept. is Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOX ASSORTMENTS 





PAY Miggest P-of/ts 


Get top sales and profits 
from this DeLuxe Sample 
Line of nationally known, 
extra quality, popular 

priced Christmas Cards. 

agnificent, colorful, right up 

. to date in quality, art, design. 
SAMPLE FREE 32m so 

Sample sent 

FREE. Get this assortment be- 

fore you start. It’s tops in profit- 

making for greeting card sales- 
people everywhere. Also com- 
plete line of Bibles, Books, 

Stationery and Everyday Cards. 

Rush name today for your start- 


: ing offer. 
; 4 WESTERN ART STUDIOS, 20-R 
‘ 257 So. Spring St. Los Angeles Cal. 






































WANTED: of Rensselcerville Bap- 


tist Association, New York 
State. Especially 1796 to 1860. Needed for anni- 
versary history, also to complete set for binding. 
Write on what terms they can be secured. 


MRS. C. B. HANNAY «+ WESTERLO, N. Y. 











MISSIONS 


For the Church which values 


Quality and Beauty 
JUDSON 


COMMUNION SETS 





Above: Judson “Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Communion Set 


Below: Pastor’s Individual 
Communion Service Set 


JUDSON “WEAR-EVER” 
Aluminum 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Tus special service of fine 
aluminum is again available. 
Of quality auction. its 
finish is so fine it is hard to dis- 
tinguish it from silver. Light- 
weight, durable, does not tar- 
nish. One to four trays can be 
placed upon one base. 


Aluminum Bread Plate — 
yp ren re $1.75 
Aluminum Bread Plate — 


OS a re 1.85 
Aluminum Offering Plate 2.50 
Tray — with 40 Glasses.... 9.50 
Cover — with Ornamental 

Cross. . . 3.75 
Base. 2.50 





Pastor’s Individual 


COMMUNION SET 


BE NEXPENSIVE, practical, durable set 
for a simple service for shut-ins and the 
sick. Leather-covered case is lined with 
purple velvet and fully equipped: three 
glasses, flagon, metal container for 
wafers or bread, small aluminum bread 


plate. Easily carried in the pocket. 


Size, 654 x 344 x 1%in......... $4.25 


Order from Nearest Supply House 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











FREE ! 


for the return 


of faite coupon 





A BOOK THAT ANSWERS 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
CHURCH ORGAN 
COMMITTEE 


This is not a “piece of adver- 
tising.” It is the most compre- 
hensive collection of information 
ever compiled between two 
covers on the subject of plan- 
ning for, selecting and installing 
a new church organ. It is written 
in non-technical language, but 
from the architectural and engi- 
neering viewpoint. Until—soon— 
you can see and hear the new 
Wurlitzer Organ, this book will 
answer your most perplexing 
problems and enable you to plan 
intelligently and scientifically. 
Yours for the return of the coupon 
at the bottom. 


Organ Division 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. + Dept. M-9 





Money For Your Treasury 
Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
profits for your organization. Sell quality 
VANILLA, SHAMPOO, AND OTHER ITEMS. 

SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 
Write today for particulars to: Dept. R 
NORWALK COSMETIC CO., Norwalk, O. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


AT HOME—IN SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 


prepares for 

onal Sunsets, ad perscesl evancsment, Diploma 

awarded. Why be all your life when 

ioe. Se become o Ee Graduate with so 
what Sehool 

Pee RS eee Ss mae es 


ACADEMY POR ADULTS. Dest. G. 38 W. Washington. Chicage 2 





PULPIT AND 


eIOM VANES 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Burma—Airplane view, Rangoon, 
422; Karen mother and child, 428; 
Judson College, 429. 

Curna—Scenes in China, 394-398; 
Shaohing Mission Hospital staff, $97; 
children in the Foh An Orphanage, 398. 

Evrore—Copenhagen, 390; Scenes 
Lapland and the north coast of Nor- 
way, 399-4038; Baptist Home for Deep 
Sea Fishermen, 408; Warsaw ruins, 
408; Baptist church, Eastern Poland, 
411. 

JapaN—Shanghbai University, 418. 

MisceLLaNngous—Executive Com- 
mittee, Baptist World Alliance, 390; 
First Baptist Church, North Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Rev. Thomas B. Marsh, 
Pastor, 404-405; N. Y. C. skyline, 
420; Pal’s Club, 430, 431; Missionary 
Education display, 434; Crusaders, 
Lock, Calif. 488; C. W. C. Rally, Port- 
land, Ore., 439. 

PrrsonaLities—Rev. and Mrs. T. 
E. Tsiang, 396; Rev. Homer J. Arm- 
strong and Donald Judson Niles, 407; 
Henry T. Lin, 418; Miriam Corbett, 
426; Carrie Dollar, 436. 

Putuiprine Istanps—Baptist Mis- 
sion Hospital, Iloilo, 428; Children 
suffering from malnutrition, 425. 




















Keep the memory of 
Merees tind bued ones ole 
with the song of 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


Remember, not in the silence of sorrow, 
but in ringing, faith-filled music, those 
who’ have put on, so young, the shining 
investiture of immortality. Let Carillonic 
Bells ring out for them, stirring the air in 
music as golden and triumphant as the 
youth they wear-unfading. Let bells sing 
their valor through the lanes and fields they 
knew, the streets they walked, the homes 
they loved, to the listening hearts of those 
who loved them. From any tower or build- 
ing, the glowing tones of Schulmerich 
Carillonic Bells can sing their memorial, 
day after day, in a tribute ever new, with an 
inspiration never old. 


No finer memorial bells can be chosen than 
those constracted by Schulmerich electronic 
engineers. They are convenient to install, 
requiring no additional structure, mod- 
ernly compact in size and cost. Carillonic 
Bells are the master-result of a quarter cen- 
tury of electronic science. Radiantly clear, 
the tones blend from deep-throated beauty 
to a delicate, high purity. The full sweet- 
ness of their tone far surpasses any other 
chimes or bells made. 


If you would like to have 
Carillonic Bells installed as 
a memorial for those be- 
loved in your community, 
we shall be glad to send 
you a descriptive brochure, 


iving complete details. 
Vrinete cor Department M:2. 





eS Schulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, i* 





CARLLOWNE BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOBSTIC 
CORRECTION URITS- SOOND DISTRIBUTION STSTEMS CHURCH REARING ABS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Curich your life... 


x 


= 


...and increase your reading pleasure 
through the RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


You can qualify for our Club’s free services by purchasing only six books of your own choice in 
the course of a year. You are invited to accept the following valuable benefits at no cost! 





} YOU RECEIVE, delivered at your door, any 
*® book ordered, at bookstore prices or less, 
avoiding time and trouble of shopping. You get 
any book in English—your choice of spiritual vol- 
umes, or biographies, fiction, history, etc. 


2 YOU GET one book free for each 4 ‘primary 
@e@ selections’’ you accept. A ‘‘primary selection” 
is named by our Club’s Advisory Committee as the 
outstanding spiritual book published that month. 
You NEVER have to take a ‘‘primary selection,”’ 
but if you do, it counts toward a free k. 


3 YOU SAVE money frequently by a ‘double 
We selection,"’ two books at a substantial com- 
bined discount. (You may accept or reject either.) 


4 YOU ARE-INFORMED in advance each 

® month of important new books in the free 
Club Bulletin, telling you of books with spiritual 
value that you might otherwise miss. 


How can our Club give you so many extras at no 
cost? Publishers allow us a discount for our help in 
distributing books. That enables us to give free 






The EDITORIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE: Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, Rev. Lioyd C. Douglas, John 
Foster Dulles, Right Rev. Angus Dun, John Erskine, 
Rev. pote Emerson Fosdick, Mildred McAfee Hor- 
ton, Rev. John A. Mackay, Rev. Charlies Clayton Mor- 
rison, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Charles Seymour, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Rear Admiral William N. Thomas, 
Rees Edgar Tulloss. 


' books, a monthly Bulletin, and frequently lower 


prices on primary selections. Naturally this makes 
your book budget go much further . . . while we 
still have enough left to run the Club. So you have 
everything to gain by joining. There is no fee. You 
do not agree to spend any set amount. You may 
return any book and get full credit. You get the 
book you want for the same price or less, plus a 
few cents postage. 


YOU ONLY AGREE TO BUY 6 BOOKS A YEAR — 
YOUR OWN CHOICE—AT YOUR OWN TIME! 


We cordially invite you to enjoy membership in our 
Club, now in its nineteenth year. In that period, we 
have distributed millions of books to ministers and 
spiritually-mifided laymen. Your guarantee of the 
Club’s high standards is the noted men and women 
of our Advisory Committee. 

As soon as you enroll, you get your first Religious 
Book Club Bulletin and a free book (see below). 
We will also show you how to take full advantage 
of your membership and secure this month’s pri- 
mary selection. 


IMPORTANT: If you join our Club within 30 days 
you will get—in addition to all other benefits—your 
choice of any one of the following best-sellers free/ 


ANTIOCH ACTRESS, J. R. Perkins (regular price 
$2.75). Colorful novel of pagan against Chris- 
tian. 


PEACE OF MIND, J. L. Liebman (regular price 
$3.00). Brilliant blend of religion and psy- 
chology. ° 


THE HUMAN LIFE OF JESUS, John Erskine (reg- 

ular price $3.00). An absorbing and reverent 

biography. 

Just fill in and mail this coupon today. 
You risk nothing. 


THE RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 
Port Authority Bidg., 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. tt 
Vlease enroll me as a member, and send me at 
once the FREE book I have checked below. I am 
not committed to take more than six books during 
the coming year and I agree to notify you promptly 
during any month in which no book is wanted. I 
reserve the right to cancel my subscription within 
30 days merely by returning the book or books ac- 
cepted under this offer. The price of the book to be 
sent to me each month is to be the retail price (less 
if double selection) plus postage. A bill is to be 
sent with each book and I agree to pay it within ten 
days of receipt. Please send me as my FREE book: 
The Human Life of Jesus by John Erskine 
Peace of Mind by Joshua Loth Liebman 
() Antioch Actress by J. R. Perkins 
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COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD, N. H. 











DO YOU KNOW? 


... that there are some 500,000,000 starv- 
ing people in the world? 


. .. that one person out of four now alive is 
falling victim to serious disease for lack of 
enough to eat? 


. . . that when it comes to killing people the 
Atom Bomb is in a minor league compared 
to famine? 


... that because of hunger, more men, 
women and children are now staring into 
the face of death than the combined popu- 
lations of the ten largest cities of the world? 


... that starvation is a cruel way to die: 
everything about you goes, slowly, a little at 
a time, with mind and will decaying with 
the body? 


What You 


Can Do About This 











New plans for world relief, within the World Mission Crusade, were adopted by 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Grand Rapids. 


Here is how you can help improve this terrible world situation: 


(1) HAVE A SPECIAL OFFERING TAKEN FOR WORLD RELIEF IN YOUR 
LOCAL CHURCH. 


(2), PREPARE NOW FOR A GREAT SUNDAY OF SACRIFICE ON THE FIRST 
SUNDAY OF DECEMBER 1946. 


NOTE—The special offering does not take the place of the church's 
responsibility to do its share in the World Mission Crusade and will not 
count on the local WMC goal. It will count toward the extra million now 
being raised for world relief... . It is hoped that each church will double 
its SOS giving. One half of the SOS contributions will go for world relief. 


WORLD MISSION. CRUSADE 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

















